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| CIPATION OF THE SLAVES. 


* 


| “Proclaim Liberty throughout all the land, to all 


the inhabitants thereof.” 





* Tlay this down as the Jaw of nations. Isay that mil- 


| itary autWority takes, for the time, the place of all munio- 


ipal institutions, and SLAVERY AMONG THE REST; 
and that, under that state of things, so far from its being 


| true that the States where slavery exists have the exclusive 


management of the subject, not only the Paesipert or 
tae Untrep States, but the Commanper or THe ARMY, 
HAS POWER TO ORDER THE UNIVERSAL EMAN- 
., . « From the instant 
that the slaveholding States become the theatre of a war, 
CIviL, servile, or foreign, from that instant the war powers 
of Conaress extend to interference with the institution of 
dlavery, IN EVERY WAY IN WHICH IT CAN BE INTERFERED 


| ‘wire, from a claim of indemnity for slaves taken or de- 
| stroyed, to the cession of States, burdened with slavery, to 


a foreign power. . . . It is a war power. I say it isa wy, 


| power ; and when your country is actually in war, whether 


| it be a war of invasion or a war of insurrection, Congress 


has power to co“. y on the war, and mUST CARRY iT on, ac- 


| @ORDING TO THE LAWS OF WAR ; and by the laws of war, 


an invaded country has all its laws and municipal instita- 
tions swept by the board, and MARTIAL POWER TAKES THE 
PLACE oF TaEM. When two hostile armies are set in martial 
array, the commanders of both armies have power to eman- 
cipate all the slaves in the invaded territory.”--J.Q. Apams. 
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Hefage of Oppression. 


PEAGE OVERTURES. 


We are sorry to see that a large class in the com- 
1» smaller here, however, (and we thank God 
“than in almost any other place in the country 

to all talk of adjustment, have but one an- 

pon ad that a senseless one—* they will make no 
pr but indep ndence.” There.are many men, 
rs able upon other topics, who will not consent to 

n this; and there are many men—plous, 
sian, forgiving, Bible-loving, at all other times, 

+ at the mention of peace with the South, will 
pone their noses and snuff the ery air for more 

4 Destruction, extermination, damnation, are 

tho words they have for the rebels. Let us say 

They tell us—* Jeff. Davis has de- 


i” rd here. A ; 

oj for independence, and he will have that or 
ar we t v4 ° . 

mination ; there is no peace but in the subjaga- 
exterminar ’ - _ @ Pf - 

» of the South.” Possibly it 18 so; but it would 


» better to let Jeff. Davis say it in some official 
oy We don’t want to decide such a question, in- 
volving immense property, and the lives and happi- 
«of thousands of people, upon a newspaper re- 
r upon the say-so of some straggler from Rich- 

nd, some intelligent deserter, or some reliable con- 
tnband. When he proposes to speak to us directly, 
she did through Alexander H. Stephens, . Vice 
Peoaident of the Confederate States, or through mes- 
congors claiming some authority, why not give them 
wdience? Why not let them speak ? Why, after 
a have slammed the door in their faces without 
ning toa word, turn round and say, “they will 
mak no peace that is honorable to us.” For one, 
we don't believe a word of it; and you have given 
no evidence of it. Suppose you quote Jeff. 


Davis's words, still it would not convince us, any 


nore than Mr. Lincoln’s words, that he will receive 
propositions for peace without an abandonment 
‘slavery, convinces us that that is the only ground 


s which the North will settle. We know better ; 
ind we have just as good reason for our opinion as 
Mr. Lincoln or anybody else. 

The North is to-day willing and desirous to settle 
yon other terms; and Mr, Lincoln in this does not 
represent the loyal States; and if favorable proposi- 
tions are offered the people, and Mr, Lincoln ad- 

es to his letter—* To whom it may concern ”“—we 
dall see in November whether that is the opinion 
‘the Northern States or not. So we believe, at 

¢ South, propositions for peace being made there, 
and Jeff: Davis adhering to the ultimatum of inde- 
pendence, he would find himself overthrown by a 
counter rebellion. But the Richmond Sentinel, 
inderstood to be the organ of the Davis government, 
es not indicate that he would hold to that. Here 
ar its words: “ We of the South consider independ- 
easthe great and first object of the war, and 
that separation is essential to independence: yet we 
shall be willing to listen to the other side.” The 
Sentinel says further : “ You may offer us something 
that will secure our equal rights within the Union. 
We don't say it would satisfy us, but the subject is 
vorthy of consideration.” ‘This is going as far, for 
ipening negotiations, as anybody could expect them 
go; and this is as official as anything we have. 

For ourselves, we have never had a taste for war, 
tnd least of all for civil war—for war with our own 
hit and kin, with those to whom we are brothers, 
fom whom we should expect only kindness, and to 
vhom we should return only love. If war came, it 
YW apparent that it must end in compromise, which 

uid be made better before war than after it, or in 
wiyugation; and the subjugation of one-third of 
ese States would be the abolition of Republican 
government in the whole of them. This is tooclear 
oneedan argument. Therefore we preferred orig- 
inally the Douglas platform, which, strictly adhered 
‘0, would have removed all conflict between the free 
and slave States. Afterwards we favored the Crit- 
tenden compromises, not doubting all the time that 
= uministration would admit of some compromise 

Sore war should come. When war did come, our 
pao would have been to do as we did in Mexico, 
“oc Commissioners of Peace with the army, to offer 
‘termination of this ruinous strife with every bat- 
‘and constantly we have hoped that Richmond 
Sent be captured, not that it would make us mate- 

“Y ronger, or the rebels greatly weaker—for we 
coe think it would have that effect—but that it 
, "a open the way to an armistice to be followed by 
wee; and so we remain to-day, desiring peace and 
». | ove anything else earthly. When the peo- 
crake 4 nation, the hope of freedom and of man 

_: “aere—are suffering; when households are 
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Yr mtr there is a corpse in every dwelling, and 
ii ;™ Procession at every door-way ; when liber- 
hem bp OM are in greater peril than ever; if 
pi ne pug for peace and reconciliation, be it | 
tat and of” we deem it the duty of the govern- 
tr conside every individual to give that subject a 
' spams It does not matter which side it 
te had . ; or through what channels, if peace can 
tomuntig ar terms, it is nothing but the st 
rene st And the most brutish depravity, that will 
: rhe consummation. 
rane fear that any party in the North will 
Then tale that do not include the Union. 
tT, aad we = Peed few men in each political par- 
Who Woahl favo not say where the most numerous, 

% bow disunion; but they are so few as to 
tlemett be ne influence. All would see that a 
rreater . sa would be but the beginning 
the party Pm es, and the absolute destriction of 
Mint to’ >... UeBested or permitted it. What we 
“) now isa state where the North and 
Se, and tn meg and discuss the matters at 
i, make — te return to the old Union; or if 
Ct neanine amendments as the necessities of the 
Lincoln said in ap we must come at last, as Mr. 
Mee to it tod, is Inaugural, and we might as well 
thed, ag 4y, without further waste and blood- 
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urn to our first love, and so much 
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One person who has seen this lives to 
d story.— Newburyport Herald. 
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’ Control politics to a certain extent. 


It may be true, or it may not be true. But pray, 
what harm would it do if it should happen to be 
true? Answer théquestion fairly. We have had 
three years of government during which the much 
abhorred “ Slave Power” has been absolutely ex- 
cluded from all share in it. Has the government 
been any better? Has the country been any more 
prosperous ? Have the people been happier ? Have 
you made politics any more pure ? Have officials of 
your new party stolen any_Jess? Have fraud, cor- 
ruption, robbery, plunder of the public treasury, 
disappeared from the land under a pure anti-slavery 
rule ? We don’t ask anything about the war, but we 
respectfully demand whether the anti-slavery Ad- 
ministration bas improved on the so-called pro-sla- 
very power which preceded it, by giving us any 
more honest, economical, or moral rulers than we 
had. The question is a fair one, and we defy any 
name of this Administration to answer it fairly. 
“The pro-slavery power was corrupt,” you say. 
Grant it; but your pharisaical anti-slavery power is 
ten times more corrupt. When the Democrats ruled 
the land, by means of their bargains with the South, | 
there were robbers in public office. True; and 
now, when your boagted pure and moral anti-slavery 
power rules the land, the world groans under the 
weight of its crimes and shames. Never since there 
were nations on earth has there been such corrup- 





crime and curse of his country, and the speakin 
was the more dangerous part of his work. Hissed, 
pelted, mobbed whenever and wherever he appear. 
ed to denounce the great infamy, he carried his life 
in his hand. Jt was then as perilous to talk of abo- | 
lition in Boston as it is to-day in Richmond. Garri- 
son knew beforehand the dangers of the work he 
undertook. Threats therefore did not appal him ; 
nor did the personal violence he suffered induce 
him to desist from challenging publicly the popular 
iniquity. Neither opprobriuam nor maltreatment 
could silence that chivalrous spirit. Presently others | 
as earnest, as daring, and as eloquent as himself | 
joined in his crusade against wrong. After years | 
of toil, the conscience of America became touched,and 
abolitionism acquired a respectable standing. We | 
all know what is the present position of the Anti- | 
Slavery movement in America. Slavery has been 
driven South, and has been put upon its defence | 
even there. The change that has been wrought in | 
public sentiment, how much of it is due tothe man 
who began his crusade in the company of a negro 
boy ? When the history of the last thirty years | 
shall come to be written, one of the highest places 
of honor in it will be assigned to the name of} 
WittiaM Lioyp Garrison. : 
Garrison denounced slavery and slaveholders in | 
no mincing terms. Slavery was a crime, and he | 





tion, robbery, and plunder, as in the anti-slavery | did not descend to speak of it by any milder phrase. | 


arty, and among its chief leaders. é 
aoa on us swarms like the lice of Egypt, vermin | 
of the vilest kind, professing devout anti-slavery sen- 
timents, and devouring the substance of widows and 
orphans. The air is foul with their breath. They 
go along the streets shouting “ copperhead, traitor,” 
and make their abolitionism known at the corners 
of the streets, and especially in the market-places— 
where they pass their time in schemes for extortion- 
ate contracts, and in buying and selling the blood 
of the American soldier. The newspapers which 
are loudest and most long-winded in the anti-slavery 
hypocrisy, are in nine cases out of ten supported by 
or engaged in contracts, or public offives of some 
kind, whereby they receive greenbacks as the reward 
of their virtuous professions. The atmosphere of the 
anti-slavery party is an atmosphere of plunder. We 
do not exaggerate. The recent ringing of the ears 
at the tempest of accusations hurled back and forth 
by the great men of the party, is abundant evidence 
of the truth of every word we utter.—N. Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 
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Selections. 





AN APPROVING VOICE. 


In the absence of the editor, we venture on the re- 
sponsibility of laying before the readers of the Libera- 
tor an article published, on the 22d of August, in the 
Newcastle (Eng.) Daily Chronicle. It is, if we are 
not mistaken, from the pen of the proprietor and edi- 
tor of that journal, Joseph Cowen, Jr., Esq., of Stella 
House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The Chronicle is the exponent and advocate of the 
most advanced and radical opinions in England. Its 
proprietor is the friend and associate of all the leading 
Reformers of the United Kingdom. He is the founder 
and liberal supporter of the North of England Politi- 
cal Union, a body which champions the cause of the 
working-classes, and demands the extension of the 
franchise to every adult registered male citizen. He 
is, also, the correspondent, zealous coadjutor, and ‘in- 
timate friend of Joseph Garibaldi, the liberator of It- 
aly. 

Mr. Cowden has for many years been a careful and 
impartial student of the progress of events in this 
country. We know he takes a deep interest in the 


The war has | Slaveholders were 





great struggle for universal freedom and republican 
principles which now agitates America. 


As will be | 


thieves—robbers of other men’s | 
freedom—and he did not think it worth while to | 
waste politeness on the worst enemies of mankind. 
Garrison did not deal in compliments, did not con- 
sider propricties, but spoke out the harsh, honest | 
truth of both the crime and the criminals. Men | 
marvelled much at his daring—some even of his | 
own friends, having respect for established sin, pro-| 
tested and rebuked. “I will be as harsh as truth, | 
and as uncompromising as justice,” was Garrison's | 
answer. “I am in earnest—I will not equivocate— } 
I will not excuse—I will not retreat a single inch— | 
and I will be heard. The apathy of the people is) 
enough to make every statue leap from its pedestal | 
and to hasten the resurrection of the dead. On| 
this question my influence, humble as it is, is felt | 
at this moment toa considerable extent, and shall | 


| be felt in coming years,—not perniciously, but ben- | 


eficially,—not as a curse, but as a blessing,—and | 
posterity will bear witness that I am right.” Time 
has already justified the prediction, and Garrison’s 
invective has borne fruit in a million slaves redeem- 
ed, in an anti-slavery government, in an anti-slave- 
ry policy, and in an anti-slavery war. 

The champion has now his revenge. It is not now 
objected that he denounces slavery in too harsh a 
phrase, but that he is mild and tame. But it is not 
Garrison that has changed--it is the popular sentiment | 
that has been revolutionized. He is still as harsh | 
as truth and as uncompromising as justice. Here | 
is his answer te the new objectors :—* We espoused | 
the Anti-Slavery cause not to be supported by it, | 
not to find employment, but to lay upon its altar all | 
of intellect, heart and soul—all of self-sacrifice and 
moral power—all of heroic purpose, zealous devo- 
tion, and a good example—that we could bring to it. 
Nor are we conscious of any internal change or ex- 
ternal state of things to make us feel or act in any 
other spirit or fromm any other motive in the present 
than in the past.” : ; 

But Garrison is accused, not only of falling off in| 
tone, but of receding in principle. What is the | 
ground of this accusation? The charge is founded 
on the circumstance that the Liberator objects to the 
candidature of Gen. Fremont, and supports the re- 
election of Abraham Lincoln. Personally, perhaps, 
Mr. Garrison would prefer Fremont to Lincoln. But | 
that is not the question. Mr.Garrison may prefer some- | 
body else to either—Charles Sumner or Wendell Phil- | 
ips. Ought he to advocate the election of the man | 
he admires most, regardless of his chances at the | 
poll? The matter to be decided, however, is less | 
who shall than who shall not fill the post of Presi- | 
dent for the next four years. “The question,” | 
writes Mr. Garrison, “ whether the loyal sentiment | 
of the country can be more strongly brought out | 
and secured by Lincoln or Fremont, and thas the | 








seen from what he has written, he is a close observer | Government kept out of the hands of its deadly | 


and warm admirer of the editor of this paper, and 
heartily approves the course he has taken in re- 
fusing to be diverted from the main and vital question 
of the utter annihilation of the Slave Power, and the 
abolition and prohibition of slavery, by any subordi- 
nate issue or personal preference. The commenda- 
tion and support of such a man are encouraging, and 
his judgment on the matters referred to will be appre- 
ciated by the readers of the article we now reprint.—a. 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 





The power of one man in the moral work.of the | my.” That the division in the radical ranks is like- 
world has never perhaps been better exemplified | ly to promote the success of the Copperhead candi- 
than in the life and labors of William Lloyd Gar- | date is clear from the favor the Demogratic journals 
rison. Poor, obscure and friendless, he begun, more | show to the nomination of General Fremont. Even 
than thirty years ago, that crusade against slavery ew slaveholders prefer Fremont tothe : 
which he has never since relinquished, and which 1s | the Emancipation Proclamation. ‘“ Any change 
now on the point of culminating in success. Gar- | from Lincoln, says the Richmond Examiner, * will 
rison had to contend with not merely evil and the | be better for us.” When slave-owners and their sym- 
love of if, but with poverty also. Never had any | pathizers manifest such preferences as these, the 


man’s labor a more inauspicious beginning. Public 
opinion was against him, all the political parties 
were against him, the churches were against him, 
even trade and commerce were against him. Mo- 
rality in that day was at its lowest ebb in all the 
North. Men made a profit of wrong, and the 
churches kept peace with crime. Evil appeared 
good, good appeared evil, and society was satisfied. 
Merchants made cent per cent in the slave trade, 
priests preached to slaveholding congregations, Sla- 
very sat in Congress and occupied the presidential 
chair, abolitionism had neither name nor existence. 
William Lloyd Garrison had greater work before 
him than even our English abolitionists had; for 
America had become familiar with slavery, bad seen 
it in the streets and at the auction-mart, and had 
scarcely an idea that it differed in any respect from 
any other existing social custom. Slavery was un- 
known in England, had only a colonial existence, 
concerned no more than a class; but in America it 
was part of the social system—all classes had touch- 
ed the pitch and had become defiled. The vested 
right in wrong was almost universal ; and those 
who made no profit of the evil thing prudently 
held their peace for the most part, lest they should 
lose their personal popularity. But Garrison was 
neither appalled at the magnitude of the obstacles 
before him, nor abashed by the contemplation of the 
insignificance of his resources. He begun his labors 
with the assistance of a negro boy. He had no 
money to pay for the printing of his Liberator ; 
and if he had had money, no “ respectable” trades- 
man in Boston could perhaps have been indaced to 
print his paper for him. With the assistance of the ne- 

printed it himself. For a long time, the 
ts of the paper were so small— yt . 
in those days of reading an anti-slavery paper—that 


the editor and his printer lived chiefly on bread and. 


ter. “But,” said the printer, “when we sold 
Ltasst ies than usual, we bought each a cup of 
milk.” mg odio spoke as well ad wrote against the 
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! 
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| foes—that is the whole question.” 


Admitting that | 
the personal advantage is slightly in favor of Fre- | 
mont, is it advisable to press forward his claims, and | 
so run the risk of electing a pro-slavery candidate ? | 
To divide the Republican ranks is to give a Demo- 

crat a greater chance. Fremont is outside the pro- | 
babilities of success, and his candidature can only 
injure the prospects of Lincoln and advance those | 
of the Copperhead nominee. For this reason, Gar- | 
rison supports the re-election of Lincoln. “ All 
personal preferences,” he says, “ should be magnani- 
mously swallowed up in the absolute necessity of 
presenting an unbroken front to the common ene- 


author of 


”» 


wise course is to defeat their wighes. Besides,so far 
as slavery is concerned—and that is the one vital 
question to be considered—there is really no differ- 
ence between the platform accepted by Mr. Lincoln 
and that accepted by General Fremont. Mr. Gar- 
rison moreover maintains that Abraham Lincoln 
ought to be re-elected in order to vindicate the 
principle of the right of the people to choose their 
own rulers. The authority of Mr. Lincoln has never 
vet been recognized in the South. For the purpose 
of asserting the authority over all the States which 
was given him by all, Mr. Garrison advocates a re- 
newed lease of power for the present President. 
This is the position of William Lloyd Garrison. 
In what respect does it fall short of the position he 
has held for more than thirty years? Is Garrison 
less the friend of the slave, less the enemy of the 
slave-owner, than he ever was? Has he become 
lite to falsehood ? he compromise with in- 
justice ? In his present attitude there is no sacri- 
fice of principle, no sign of paltering or taltering. 
It is not he that has come down to the politicians, 
but the politicians that have come up to him.. His 
resent policy, it seems to us, is not only righteous, 
Foe prudent and wise. But it is a little annoying 
to find the courage of a soldier who has stood for 
thirty years in the breach called in question by men 
who have only just put on the uniform. Garrison, 
however, is-not the man to be dismayed by ungen- 
erous assau/ts. He has borne the standard of Abo- 
lition in worse times and in fiercer battles, and we 
are quite sure that the last man to lower or dishonor 
it, while life and vigor last, will be Witt1am Lioyp 
GARRISON. 





_ » 
82> Some of the delegates to the Chicago Con- 
vention e their minds very freely respecting 
Gen. McClellan. One said that he was “ the assas- 
sin of State rights,” and another called him “ Lin- 








coln’s dog.” ‘These are evidences of that democratic 
harmony of which we hear so much. 


SLAVERY AND “ WHITE PARIAHS” IN THE 


BORDER STATES. 
The following is from the excellent work of the 
Hon. Robert Dale Owen, a notice of which appeared 
in the Liberator a fortnight ago :— 


It is true as to the Border States, where the tilled 
estates more frequently assume the aspect of farms 
than of plantations, where the owner and his sons 
sometimes work along with the slaves, and, even 
where they do not actually work with them, yet per- 
sonally superintend their labor so as to recognize and 
take interest in them as individual human beings, it 
is true, and should here be stated, as to these States, 
that the phase of slavery there existing is sensibly 
modified, and is divested, more by practice, however, 
than by relaxation of law, of some of its most odious 
features. On small estates especially, slaves in the 


Border States often have, by sufferance, a certain | 


amount of property, continue to live, by sufferance, 
as if legally married, are frequently trusted with im- 
portant charges, are sent to market with cattle or 
produce, are consulted in regard to the management 
of the estate. Under such circumstances, they are 
greatly improved by coming into daily contact with 
white persons; and instances occur in which they 
are treated by the family with as much considera- 
tion as if their skin exhibited ng tinge of African 
blood. 

In these States, the chief aggravation of the sys- 
tem is the inter-State slave trade, the forcible sep- 
aration of families to fill up those melancholy gangs, 
assorted like droves of cattle, and whose destination 
is to that mysterious and undefined land, the terror 
of the border negro, known to him only as “ down 
South.” 

But even under this comparatively moderated 
phase of slavery, the inherent injustice of the system 
exhibits itself in the character of the very indulgen- 
ces which in other Slave States are forbidden by law. 
In visiting the colored population of Louisville, this 
presented itself in a marked manner to the notice of 
our Commission. 

I found living there many slaves who, as the usual 
phrase is, had “ hired theirtime.” One vase was of 
a slave woman, apparently fifty years of age, named 
Charlotte. She had been hiring herself for more 
than fifteen years. She had two children, one thir- 
teen, the other seventeen, both of whom worked in 
a tobacco factory. Their regular wages were two 


dollars a week each ; sometimes they did extra work, | 


earning more. She hired their time also. For her- 
self and these two children, she paid her owner jive 
dollars a week,—a dollar a week for herself, and two 
dollars a week for each of the children. She had 
brought up these children without any aid whatever 
from her master, feeding them, clothing them; and 
this she continued to do even now, when her master 
took their wages. She inhabited with them a single 


room in a tenement house, about twelve feet square, 


paying her own rent. She supported herself by 
washing. A large bed and an ironing-table, which 
together filled up most of the room, were piled with 
clothes prepared for ironing when I entered. 

This woman made no complaint, and did not ap- 
pear to regard her condition as one of unusual hard- 


ship. The only thing she seemed to have expected | 


from her master was a little aid in sickness. In re- 
ply to a question as to what he did for her, she an- 
swered, “ My master never gives me anything, not 
even alittle medicine, no more than if I did not be- 
long to him.” As her appearance indicated feeble 
health, 1 made inquiry on that score, to which she 
replied that she * was ailing,” but that she “ man- 
aged to keep up enough to make her wages.” She 
added, “ I get along well enough and keep the hire 
paid up; you could not pay me to live at home if I 
could help myself.” I asked her if she had to pay 
the hire for her boys in any event; and her reply 
was, “If the boys make more than two dollars a 
week apiece, I get what is over; if they don’t make 
that, | have to make it good to him; he has got io 
have it Saturday night, sure.” 

Another case was marked by an additional feature. 
It was that of a slave woman, apparently about thir- 
ty-five years of age. Coming upon her without any 
notice of our visit, I found her in a room tidily kept 
and herself decently dressed. She had been hiring 
herself for eleven years, at seventy-two dollars a 
year. Her husband, she told me, (of course he could 
not be legally such,) was a slave, and was hired by 
his master as cook in one of the Louisville hotels for 
three hundred dollars a year; out of this his master, 
she said, gave him, once or twice a year, a five-dol- 
lar note,—nothing else, There were in the room 
two bright, intelligent-looking children, one a boy 
about ten years old, the other a girl two or three 
years younger. One might go, at a venture, into 
dozen dwellings of persons of the middle class in 
fair circumstances, and not find their children clean- 
er in person or more neatly and: suitably clad, than 
were these two young slaves. I expressed to. the 
mother my satisfaction at their appearance. Her 
face saddened, and she said, “ The white people have 
two of my children, and that boy is about big enough 
to go.” 

I inquired how this was, and she informed me that 
her master left herchildren with her till they weré 
about eleven years old, and then took them home to 
work. Up to that age, she fed and clothed them at 
her own expense. The last they had taken was a 
little girl between eleven and twelve years old. Four 
months ago the mother bad gone to the plantation to 
visit her, not having seen her then for ten months ; 
she had saved a dress for the child, and took it with 
her. “Tknew,” she said “that she would need it, 
but I never expected to find her as bad as she was; 
I could not help crying when I saw her ; she was not 
dressed as a human creature should be; I took off 
her rags and washed her. She was serving my 
young master, and he had whipped the child so that 
roe could not lay your hand anywhere along her 

ack where he had not cut the blood out of her. “I 
did all I could for her, and dressed her, but I could 
not stay. [Here the poor creature's eyes filled with 
tears.] I brought back the rags my child was cov- 
ered with; I have them yet.” I asked to see them. 
She went out, it seemed reluctantly, and brought a 
small bandle of filthy tatters, which she appeared 
ashamed that I should see. “If 1 could only have 
kept the children,” she said, “ I would not have cared 
for all the rest. I liked so much to have them clean 
and nice.” 

This woman made her living, as I ascertained, 
solely by washing and ironing. She, like the other, 
had paid her expenses of every kind, the doctor's 
bill inclusive. 

Traly the tender mercies of slavery are cruel ! Un- 
der what other system would men, assuming to be 
gentlemen, commit towards poor, hard-working wo- 
men such flagrant injustice as this ? 

In the first case, the woman Charlotte, in feeble 
health, advancing in years, with no means of living 


except in w and ironing, pays to her 
master two hundred and sixty doltars a yeay, for the 
and 


rivilege of su ing by such labor he 
Ce children. Tee oes in received this human 
rental bad literally furnished no equivalent. For 
more than fifteen years, the woman had not received 


from him even a little aid in sickness. The children 


hundred dollars each had ¢ost him nothing. 
| fifteen years the mother had fed and clothed them, 

cared for them in sickness gnd in health; she contin- 

ued, unrequited, to feed and clothe them still. Who, 

if not that mother, was entitled to their wages now ? 
| Who, except one in whom slavery had blunted every 
perception alike of justice and delicacy, would con- 
| Sent to receive and to use money coming from such a 
| source as that ? 

In the second case, three hundred and seventy-two 
dollars annually had been paid for eleven years by 
the woman and him whom she called her husband, 
the law of the State forbidding that she should be 
his lawful wife. Four thousand and ninety-two dol- 
lars the master had received from them in that time ; 
for which he had rendered nothing except some ten 
dollars a year in the form of a grataity to the man. 
Was this four thousand dollars considered by the 
master enongh to take from these two working-peo- 
ple ? The mother, in this case as in the former one, 
had brought up her children at her own expense, 





| 


children clothed and kept. Were the father and 
mother, after the payment of this four thousand dol- 
lars, after the care and cost of bringing up these 
children, suffered to enjoy the comfort of having 
them with them, and the aid which, as they grew 
up, they might be able to afford? No. While the 
children were a burden, that burden was thrown on 
the mother,—she, too, as in the other case, earning a 
living as washerwoman. As soon as they were of 


plantation. And how treated there? The young 
girl was taken, neatly and comfortably clad, from her 
{mother’s care. One would have thought that the 
| most common regard for decency, to say nothing of 
| justice, would have suggested that the worse-than- 
orphaned child should have been kept, as the servant 
| of a rich man, at least as reputably as the poor slavé= 
| mother had kept her. Yet she was suffered to go 
about the house, before her master’s eyes, in filthy 
rags. One would have supposed that the recollec- 
tion of the four thousand dollars received from the 
| hard-working parents might have risen up to save— 
if Christian feeling could not save—this poor child, 
deprived of natural protectors, from brutal cruelty. 
Yet she was treated as no mam with the least pre- 
tence to hamanity would have treated a dumb beast. 

Let no one say that these were cases of unusual 
hardship. ‘The parties themselves evidently did not 
| consider them sach. There was no tone of quera- 
lous complaint. The facts came out only in answer 
to my direct inquiries; and neither of the women 
seemed to sender herself especially to be pitied. 
Charlotte thought a little hard of it that her master 
did not send her medicine when she was sick. The 
| hire of her children did not seem to have suggested 
itself to her as any injustice. Even the other said 
| she would be willing to part with the children, if she 
| only knew they were well treated. Had she been 
| suffered to retain them, her gratitude to her master 
| for his generosity would, it was evident, have been 

unbounded. One could see that the four thousand 
| doliars subtracted from her own and her husband's 
|earnings never occurred to hem except as a usual 
thing. 

Both women expressed the greatest satisfaction 
that they were allowed to hire themselves. It was 
sufficiently apparent that nothing short of compul- 
sion would cause either of them to return to what 
they still called “home.” What sort of home could 
that be, compared to which the privilege of hard la- 
bor at the washtub, purchased by a weekly payment 
in money,—coupled in one case with a similar pay- 
ment for the children and in the other with the loss 
of them,—was regarded as a favor and a blessing? 
Let us not imagine that the masters, in these two 
cases, were sinners above all men that dwelt in Ken- 
tucky. They may have been indulgent in their own 
families, kind to their white neighbors, honorable in 
their business dealings, esteemed in society, The 
anomaly is presented of men whose characters in one 
phase entitle them to be called cultivated and civil- 
ized, yet in another—to wit, intheir dealings with a 
proscribed race—exhibiting such utter disregard of 
the mild graces of Christianity—mercy, charity, long- 
suffering, kindness, and good will to men—that it is 
not too harsh to say they live in a state of semi-bar- 
barism. Such results are chargeable far less to the 
individuals who have thus gone astray than to the 
system which has formed their character. But a 
system has lamentably failed that results in the arrest 
of human civilization and Christian progress, in in- 
jury to the national character, and in disregard, un- 
der any circumstances, of the natural and inaliena- 
ble rights of man. 

Nor is the contempt engendered by this system 
towards those orcupying subordinate social positions 
confined to the colored man. Under slavery, there 
grows up a class of white, as well as black, Pariabs. 
A marked feature in Southern society is the temper 
and demeanor of the wealthy slaveholder towards an 
indigent portion of his own race,—the “ poor whites,” 
as they are called, of the South. Slavery is to them 
the source of unmingled evil. Labor owned, com- 
peting with labor hired, deprives them of the oppor- 
tunity to earn an honest livelihood. Labor degrad- 
ed before their eyes destroys within them all respect 
for industry, extinguishes all desire by honorable ex- 
ertion to improve their condition. Doomed by ha- 
bitual indolence to abject poverty, eomplacently ig- 
norant, vilely proud, it is doabtful whether there 
exists, in al} civilized society, a class of men more 
deplorably situated. And yet how fiercely have 
they been brought to fight for the slave masters who 
despise them, and for the system which consigns 
them to degradation ! * 











* While visiting Nashville as commissioner, I encounter- 
ed a notable specimen of this class [ have been describ- 





land] by steam 
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“T neger did astroke of work since I was born, and I nev- 
er expect to, till my dying*day.” 

The agent replied, quietly, “ They will give you all you 
want to eat on if help them to wood.” 
ties one dae’ L, with 08 sath. « Whenever 

ey ask me to carry wood, I'll tell them they me 
poy Bory I'd rather starve for a week than to doe 
hour, I don’t want to live in a world that I can’t make & 
living out of without work.” ‘ 

The insolent swagger with whieh this was said ought to 
have been seen to be full anpeniohet, All over the man 

9 aspect— 
the most illiterate, and 





had fed them and had clothed and kept them as any | 
respectable yeoman might have been glad to see his | 


an age to be of service, they were removed to the | 


for whom he now demanied a yearly payment of a|_ ag well as morally. 
For | 











Such a system is fraught with mischief, politically 
They who violate the rights of 
one race of men lose a portion of their reverence 
for the rights of all. It comes to this, that the pe- 
culiarities of character stamped, more or less, on 
every country in which slavery exists, are, in spirit 
and in practice, adverse not to religion and civiliza- 
tion alone, but to democracy also. No people ex- 
posed to the influences which produce aa peculiar- 
ities will ever be found imbued with a universal sense 
of justice, with a respece for industry, with a dispo- 
sition to grant to labor its just position among man- 
kiad. Nor can any people subjected to influences so 
deleterious ever be expected to remain, in perpetui- 
ty, contented and happy under republican rule. 

In no sense, then, neither political, moral, or re- 
ligious, can the experiment of slavery in these States 
be regarded in any other light than as an utter fail- 
ure. 


a 


GEN. SAXTON AND THE QOOLORED SOL- 
DIERS. 

[The following extract is from an interesting article 
in the Atlantic Monthly for September, entitled “ Reg - 
ular and Volunteer Officers,” attributed to Col. T. W. 
Higginson.|} 


The officer makes the command, as surely as, in 
educational matters, the teacher makes the school. 
There is not a regiment in the army so good that it 
could not be utterly spoiled in three months by a 
poor commander, nor so poor that it could not be al- 
together transformed in six by a good one. The 
difference in material is nothing,—white or black, 
German or Irish; so potent is military machinery, 
that an officer who knows his business can make 
good soldiers out of almost anything, give him but a 
fair chance. The difference between the present 
Army of the Potomac and any previoys one,—the 
reason why we do not daily hear, as in the early 
campaigns, of irresistible surprises, overwhelming 
numbers, and masked batteries,—the reason why the 
present movements are a tide and not a wave,—is 
not that the men are veterans, but that the officers 
are. There is an immense amount of perfectly raw 
material in General Grant’s force, besides the color- 
ed regiments, which in that army are all raw, but in 
which the Copperhead critics have such faith they 
would gladly select them for dangers fit for Napo- 
leon’s Old Guard. But the newest recruit soon 
grows steady with a steady corporal at his elbow, a 
well-trained sergeant behind him, and a captain or 
a colonel whose voice means something to give com- 
mands. 

This reference to the colored troops suggests the 
false impression, still held by many, that special op- 
a sees to this important military organization has 

een made by regular officers. There is no justice 
in this, While it is very probable that regular of- 
ficers, as a class, may have had stronger prejudices 
on this point than others have held, yet it is to be 
remembered thatthe chief obstacles have not come 
from them, nor from military men of any kind, but 
from civilians at home. Nothing has been more re- 
markable than the facility with which the oe 
aversion of the army everywhere vanished before 
the admirable behavior of the colored troops, and 
the substantial value of the reinforcements they 
brought. When it comes to the simple question 
whether a soldier shall go on duty every night or 
every other night, he is not critical as to beauty of 
complexion in the soldier who relieves him. 

Some regular officers may have been virulently 
opposed to the employment of negroes as soldiers, 
though the few, instances which I have known have 
been far more than compensated by repeated acts of 
the most substantial kindness from many others. 
But I never have met one who did not express con- 
tempt for the fraud thus far practised by Govern- 
ment on a portion of these troops, by refusing to pa 
them the wages which the Secretary of War fad 
guarantied. his is a wrong which, but for good dis- 
cipline, would have long since converted our older 
eotired regiments into a mob of mutineers, and 
which, while dishonestly saving the Government a 
few thousand dollars, has virtually sacrificed hun- 
dreds of thousands in its discouraging effect upon en- 
listments, at a time when the fate of the nation may 
depend upon a few regiments more or less. It is in 
vain for national conventions to make capital by de- 
nouncing massacres like that of Fort Pillow, and 
yet ignore this more deliberate injustice for which 
some of their own members are in part responsible. 
The colored soldiers will take their own risk of cap- 
ture and maltreatment very readily, (since they 
must take it on themselves at any rate,) if the Gov- 
ernment will let its justice begin at home, and pay 
them their honest earnings. It is of little conse- 

uence to a dying man whether any one else is to 
die by retaliation, but is of momentous consequence 
whether his wife and family are to be cheated of half 
his scanty earnings by the nation for which he dies. 
The rebels may be indnved to concede the negro the 
rights of war, when we nt him the ordinary 
rights of peace, namely, to be paid the price agreed 
upon. Jefferson Davis and the London “ Times "— 
one-half whose stock-in-trade is “the inveterate 
meanness of the Yankee "—will hardly be converted 
to sound morals by the rebukes of an Administration 
which allows its Secretary of War to promise a black 
soldier thirteen dollars a month, pay him seven, and 
shoot him if he grumbles. From this crowning in- 


justice the regular army, and, indeed,the whole army, 


is clear ; to civilians alone belongs this carnival of 
fraud. 

If, in 8ome_ instances, terrible injustice has been 
done to the black soldiers in their military treatment 
also, it has not been only, or chiefly, under regular 
officers. Against the cruel fatigue-duty imposed upon 
them Jast summer,in the Department of the South, for 
instance, must be set the more disastrous mismanage- 
ments of the Department of the Gulf,—the only place 
from which we now hear the old stories of disease and 
desertion,—all dating back to the astonishing blunder 
of organizing the colored regiments of half-size at 
the outset, with a full complement of officers. This 
measure, however agreeable it might have been to 
the horde of aspirants for commissions, was in itself 
calculated to destroy all self-respect in the soldiers, 
being based on the utterly baseless assumption that 
they required twice as many officers as whites, and 
was foredoomed to failure, because no esprit de corps 
can be created in a regiment which is from the first in- 
significant in respect to size. It is scarcely conceivable 
that any regular officer should have honestly fallen 
into such anerror as this; and it is very certain that 
the wisest suggestions and the most efficient action 
have proceeded, since the beginning, from them, It 
will be sufficient to mertion names of Major Gen- 
eral Hunter, Brigadier General Phelps, and Adju- 
tant General Thomas; and one there is whose crown- 
ing merits deserve a tribute distinct even from these. 

When some denee, Banscel or 5 Vv ange — 

sce nan "s hand the story 
ae ivil War, he will fod the transition toa new 
era in our nation’s history to have been fitly marked 


vulgar. He seemed fitted for no decent 
earth except manual labor ; and all labor 
dogradation. 
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; festal day,—that of the announcement of the 
SS Proclamation, upon Port Royal Island, 
on the ist of January, 1863. That New Year's 
time was our second contribution to the great series 
of historic days, beads u the rosary of the hu- 
man race, permanent festivals of freedom. Its cele- 
bration was one beside whose simple pageant the su- 

rb festivals of other lands might seem but glitter- 
ing counterfeits. Beneath a majestic ae of the 
at live oaks which glorify the South Carolina soil, 

a liberated people met to celebrate their own peace- 
ful emancipation. They came thronging, by land 
and water, from plantations which their own self-im- 
and exemplary industry was beginning already 

to redeem. The military escort which surrounded 
them had been organized out of their own numbers, 
and had furnished to the nation the first proof of 
the capacity of their race to bear arms. The key- 
note of the meeting was given by spontaneous voices, 
whose diaeatet anthem took the day from the 
management of well-meaning patrons, and swept all 
away into the great currents of simple feeling. It 
was a scene never to be forgotten: the moss-hung 
trees, with their hundred feet diameter of shade ; 
the eager faces of women and children in the fore- 
ground ; the many colored head-dresses ; the up- 
raised hands; the neat uniforms of the soldiers; the 
outer row of mounted officers and ladies; and be- 
yond all the blue river, with its swift, free tide. And 
at the centre of all this great and joyous circle stood 

modestly the man on whose n 
energy, more than any President or Cabinet, the 

hopes of all that multitude appeared to rest,—who 
commanded then among bis subjects, and still com- 

mands, an allegiance more absolute than any Euro- 
pean potentate can claim,—whose name will be for- 
ever Miustrions as having first made a practical reali- 
ty out of that Proclamation which then was to the 

resident only an autograph, and to the Cabinet 
only a dream,—who, when the whole fate of the 
slaves and of the Government hung trembling in the 
balance, decided it forever by throwing into the scale 
the weight of one resolute man,—who personally 
mustered in the first black regiment, and personally 
governed the first community where emancipation 
was a success,—who taught the relieved nation, in 
fine, that there was strength and safety in those 
dusky millions who till then had been an incubus and 
a terror,—Brigadier General Rufus Saxon, Military 

Governor of South Carolitia. The single career of 
this one man more than atones for all the traitors 
whom West Point ever nurtured, and awards the 
highest place on the roll of our practical statesman- 
ship to the regular army. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


A LETTER FROM ANNA E. DICKINSON. 


Purapevruta, Sept. 3d, 1864. 
My Dear Frienp: 

You ask me what I intend doing, and how I feel 
in regard to the Presidential campaign, now fairly 
inaugurated. From all parts of the country I re- 
ceive letters containing the same inquiries—by no 
means put in the same spirit as that prompting 
yours ; letters of warning, entreaty, advice, denun- 
ciation, abuse, upbraiding, for having deserted a 
good cause ; for refusing to work with “ my party,” 
to swell its triumph next November; for using 
whatever influence I possess against the loyal repre- 
sentative of the people, who alone had any chance 
of success ; for supporting a “ faction” and its can- 
didate, that tend only to the embarrassment, if not 
the ultimate defeat, of the Union element of the 
country, by dividing its councils, stirring up strife 
among its friends, weakening it by dissensions, and 
consequently strengthening the bands and hearts of 
its enemies, North and South. 

These letters were first an annoyance, then a 
trouble, finally an absolute persecution. 

Therefore, without in the least supposing myself 
to be a person whose word and work in the world 
are of special worth or import, may I beg a space 
in your columns for a public answer, and a little 
talk that will set at rest all these disagreeable mat- 
ters? J wish to say: 

That my Jove for the dear cause is as great as 
ever, (greater it could not be,) my devotion to it 
as intense as three years or six months ago, and de- 
sertion of it impossible ; though some so-called loyal | 
men and papers have done their dest to drive me | 
from it, by misrepresentations and calumny : 

That I have no “ party,” save that which strives 
with sword and pen, with blood and treasure, and | 
precious lives, to save this country—a home for the | 
oppressed—and to rebuild the old waste places made 
desolate by slavery aud a traitor’s war: 

That, as it has been the honor and the privilege 
of my life to have done what I could with this party 
in the past, so it would be my everlasting dishonor 
and shame to refuse now to work with it, whatever 
work may be proffered or found: 

That I wish all people (who care to know) to 
understand that, when I conclude to desert my post, 
I shall travel straight to Richmond, and not stop at 
any half-way station : 

hat I have never run in favor of the Cleveland 
Convention and its representative; I am not now; 
and I never expect to be. 

I have never spoken a word in public that would 
lead any sensible person to so suppose. 

- Last Winter, believing there were men in the 
country who would make better Presidents than 
the one we now have, I strove to build up a public 
sentiment that would demand and support one of 
these “ better men.” 

I believed, further, that by postponing the Con- 
vention from the 7th of June to the Ist of Septem- 
ber, we had much to gain—the nomination of the 
Copperhead Democracy of the North, the announce- 
ment of its platform, the principles (or want of 

grag on which it intended to work, its plans 
or the future; in a word, compelling it to show 
its hand before the loyalists played a card, and 
knowing with just what they were to meet and 
contend. 

This was something. Beyond this, the Summer 
campaigns might not close as they began; and, as 
on this ending, not this beginning, depended, to 
a certain extent, the popularity and consequent 
success of whatever loyal representative might be 
placed before the people, I thought that no such 
representative should be nominated till these things 
should be decided—as a too early decision might 
end in a late indecision, if not open rupture in 

‘the party, 

Whatever words I then spoke, I believed to be 
in the best interests of the country. Personally, 
I had everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
the course pursued. I was laughed at, ridiculed, 
ostracised by people who up to that time had given 
me nought save most generous help, and over-lib- 
eral praise. I found 


“Hard indeed the stranger's scoff, 

Hard the old friends falling off,” 
and used sometimes to think, tugging away at my 
oars, how easy it would be slipping down stream— 
how weary pulling against the current; yet I felt 
then that I was in the right, and did not hesitate ; 
I feel now that I was in the right, and do not 





en 
at has all passed. Others felt as I. What 
remains ? 

Nought save the heartiest union, the most ear- 
Hest, persevering work—the most determined sup- 
port of the party represented by Abraham Lin- 
coln, from this moment till election morning ! 

Either this party must succeed, or the grand 
cause will fail. 

Either this party must triumph, or the country 
will be led into an ignoble and deceitful peace, 
ending by a Union rent asunder. 

Either this party must conquer, or all that has 

been gained for humanity to-day, for the ages yet 

to be, will be flung under foot and trampled ® death 

by a es aristocracy, a God-defying Slave 
‘ower 

Either this party must win, or the hope of the 
world will be destroyed, and “ governments of the 
rere, by. the people, for the people, perish from 

ea 


Either this ee. 4 must control, or Heaven will 
weep, and Hell laugh aloud, as Liberty, Truth and 
Justice are swept from the land by men who know 
on the will of their master, the Evil One, to do 


* But,” said an earnest Abolitionist to fe 
days since, « Ithought thee would not support Abra- 
er “ . 

in surprised at thy readiness to 

_ My fri ” I answered, “this j 
contest. I shall not work for Abriken ha cues 
I shall work for the salvation of my coun ’s life, 
is Eitovad 


that stands at stake—for the defeat of this 
peace party, that will bring ruin and death if it 
come into “ye é 

“But not work for some other man in whom 


rsonal integrity and | 


“ Because all such work does but divide the 
friends of the Union, and so plays into the hands 
of its enemies: because, as Burke hath it,‘ When 
bad men conspire, the good must combine, else they 
will fall, one by one, an unpited sacrifice in a con- 
temptible struggle.” ae a 

“ Well, I feel as thee felt before the nomination ; 
I am opposed to Abraham Lincoln; I think it 
would be wrong for me to do anything to secure 
his re-election; and | am not willing to do evil 
that good may come.” 

« Does thee approve of war?” I asked. 

“No. Decidedly not! Not in the main, but of 
this war, I do very heartily approve.” 

«“ Thee does?” 

« Certainly I do.” ; 

“ And yet,” I said, “we are in it, evéry dey, 
doing evil that good may come; maiming noble 
specimens of men, — precious blood, offering 
t nds of dear lives, desolating homes, causing 
mourning and wailing, broken hearts and darkened 
hearthstones all over the land, that liberty and free 
government may be saved, and that this country 
may remain a heritage to our children, a refuge for 
the wronged, the down-trodden, the oppressed of 
all che earth.” 

“ That is very true, very true. I had not taken 
that into consideration; I will think of that.” 

My friends, let us all think of that. 

First save the life of the nation; then we can 
carry our leader to a higher plane, a broader and 
nobler work than any he has yet accomplished, 

The coming election-day will strike a final blow, 
will lay out cold and dead a struggling rebellion ; 
or it will pour fresh life and vigor into all its 
veins, and will send it on its way a giant, con- 
quering and to conquer. 

Who, then, can pause or hesitate ? 


“One last great battle for the right— 
One short, sharp struggle to be free ! 
To do is to su ur fight 
Is waged in Heaven's approving sight— 
The smile of God is victory !” 


Very truly, yours, 
ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 





FOR PEACE IN AMERICA. 


Fhe People of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to the people of the United States— 
, Greeting: 

We are of the same race, and many of you are 
our brothers. Can we not, therefore, come to you 
as peace-makers, and address you as friends? We 
would ask you, Has there not been of strife and 
bloodshed, and misery and suffering enough ; and is 
it not time to cease the cruel war in which you are 
engaged ? We believe there is not a Christian man 
or woman amongst us, whose heart does not respond 
affirmatively to this question. With this conviction, 
we wish to speak to you as plain men, using plain 
language. We have admired your free institutions, 
and have gladly witnessed your rise as a people to 
eminence in wealth and political power. You are 
of the Saxon blood, and we hoped that you would 
make the New World renowned for true greatness. 
You promised to become one mighty people and a 
great nation, famed for the liberties of its citizens, 
the triumphs ot peace, and the conquests of its com- 
merce. We felt that you were doing honor to the 
“ Mother Country.” When, therefore, this unfortu- 
nate war began, our hearts were more inclined to- 
wards you than towards your sister States, because 
we believed with you that the action of the South 
was but the work of a faction. The events of the 
struggle, however, have convinced us that a more 
united people than those of the Southern States 
never rose up in defence of their rights. 

When you asserted that secession was the work of 
disappointed ambition, and promised to quell it with- 
in sixty days, we accepted your assurances in good 
faith, and looked for the speedy restoration of peace. 
We did not wish to see the American Union broken 





Up: 
But so far from this promise being fulfilled, (and 
your efforts to accomplish it have been great,) peace 











thou hast perfect confidence ?” 


and the restoration of the Union are apparently 
more remote than ever. 

Surely, there must be many now among you who 
share with us the conviction that it is utterly impos- 
sible to subdue the South, or to restore the Ameri- 
ean Union, as it was in the past days of the Repub- 
lic. 

You have tried sufficiently, and found the gulf 
between you and the seceded States to widen with 
the effort that is made to subdue them. 

Is it not time, then, to pause, and after calmly re- 
viewing all that you have accomplished, the distance 
which you have travelled from your well-known 
landmarks, and the difficulties and dangers that are 
yet before you, is not time, we ask, that you should 
take counsel together as to the best means of re- 
storing peace ? 

We cannot forget that the question of peace or 
war was never submitted to you for your serious con- 
sideration before hostilities had actually commenced ; 
—that they came upon you little by little ;—and that 
both Government and people found themselves 
plunged into this fearful contest almost unawares ; 
nor have you as yet had an opportunity of consulting 
together in General Convention, for the purpose of 
making known your opinions and wishes about the 
war or any of the vast issues growing out of it. 

The war has changed, (for the present, at least,) 
the character of your Government. What has be- 
come of the freedom of speech, your free press, and 
the inestimable right of habeas corpus ? 

What, permit us to ask, are the Southern people 
doing beyond following the precepts and example 
taught and practised by your fathers and_ theirs, 
when they withdrew their allegiance from the Mother 
Country, and asserted their right to establish a Gov- 
ernment of their own ? 

The Declaration of Independence, which you hal- 
low and celebrate every fourth day of July, asserts, 
as self-evident, the right of the Southern people to 
set up a government of their own. 

But we would ask, SUPPOSE YOU SHOULD 
AT THE END OF ANOTHER THREE YEARS 
AND A HALF, SUCCEED IN SUBDUING THE 
SOUTH AND RESTORING THE UNION BY 
FORCE OF ARMS, might you not then find out, 
when it was too late, that those pillars upon which 
rests your form of government Fad been violently 
torn down, and that your own liberties had been 
buried in the ruins ? If you will run the parallel be- 
tween the South now, and the Colonies of 1776, and 
compare the course pursued by the North now, and 
the Mother Country then, we think you will discover 
some striking resemblances ; and among them, that 
with you now, as with the Crown then, rests the 
privilege of giving peace to the American conti- 
nent. 

Why not, then, without further delay, recognize 
the duty which attaches to your bigh privilege ? We 
appeal to you in the name of Religion, Humanity, 
Justice, and Civilization, and believe that we shall 
not appeal in vain. 

Peace be unto you. 


ka For an exposé of the origin and purpose of 
this manifesto, see editorial columns. 





STRONG SPEECH OF GOV. MORTON. 


At Indianapolis, on the 29tH ultimo, there was a 
grand reception on several returning regiments. 
Governor Morton made a stirring address to the sol- 
diers, in the course of which he discussed the ques- 
tion of an armistice as follows: 


“It uires two parties to make an armistice, and 





and more than all, we will have to engraft into our 
constitution the doctrine of secession. Suppose we 
succeed. When we come to voting money to pay 
the war debt of the South, or to pension their soi- 
diers, or to reimburse them for damages, abolition 
Massachusetts, abolition Ohio, abolition Wisconsin, 
will tell us, ‘ We do not want an armistice ; we 
wanted to fight this out; but as you have acknow!l- 
edged secession in your constitution, we will quiet- 
ly walk out.’ In this way the Union would go to 
pieces, and the country we tried to save, be broken 
up by the very compromise that was intended to 
serve it. We can make no compromise but what 
will break up the government. The only way to 
get out of the waris to fight it out. [Applause.] 

Aut these peace men say the North is exhausted. 
Are we exhausted ? The cost of this war is not one- 
half of the profits of the country. We have never 
been as wealthy as now, and there are three millions 
of men in the North that have not yet shouldered a 
musket in this war. Are we exhausted? General 
Grant has the rebellion by the throat in front of 
Richmond, and the Beal tal told a United States 
Senator that he would not let go his hold, even if 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington, should be 
burned. [Applause.] Sherman is all right at At- 
lanta, and we will crush this rebellion if we are not 
pulled off by the traitors at the North.” 





The berator. 


No Union with Slaveholders! 


ry 
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THE VOICE OF JACOB, BUT THE HAND 
ESAU. 

The object of this article is to call special attention 
to a document we have inserted in a preceding column, 
which purports to be an “ Appeal” front “‘ The peo- 
ple of Great Britain and Ireland, to the People of the 
United States,” in favor of ‘‘ Peace for America.” 
This Bogus Proclamation will, we have reason to be- 
lieve, be forwarded to this country for publication dur- 
ing the ensuing month. Divested of its surplusage 
and cant, it reads as follows :— 


OF 


“People of the United States! Cease the cruel war 
in which you are at present engaged. There has been 
enough of strife, bloodshed, misery and suffering. 
The people of the Southern States are fighting in de- 
fence of their rights, and no people were ever more 
united. Your efforts (and they have been great) to 
accomplish the restoration of the Union have only 
placed that object at a more remote distance. It is ut- 
terly impossible to subdue the South, or to restore the 
American Union as it was in the past days of the Re- 
public. The gulf between you and the seceded States 
widens with every effort you make to subdue them. 
Take counsel, therefore, together, as to the best means 
of restoring peace. The war has already changed the 
character of your government. You have lost the 
Freedom of Speech, the Freedom of the Press, and 
the right of habeas corpus. Should you even succeed 
at the end of another three years and a half in restor- 
ing the Union, you will find the pillars upon which the 
superstructure of your government rests destroyed, 
and your own liberties buried in the ruins. The peo- 
ple of the South are but following the precepts and ex- 
ample of your revolutionary fathers. Your Declara- 
tion of Independence asserts their right to set up a 
government of their own. The Southern States in 
their present attitude of rebellion against your Feder- 
al Government, and the revolt of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies, in 1776, are parallel cases. You may discover 
striking resemblances between them. The British 
Crown, at the end of seven years, made peace with 
the Colonies, and recognized their independence. You 
should now make peace with the Southern States, and 
recognize their independence. This is your bounden 
duty—this is your high privilege. In the names of 
Religion, Humanity, Justice, and Civilization, we call 
upon you to adopt this course. We believe we shall 
not appeal in vain.” 


Knowing something of the origin, inspiration and 
purpose of this singular document, and being desirous 
that the people of the United States should give it, on 
its formal arrival, tie reception it merits, we deem it 
right to supply some information respecting the man- 
ner of its concoction, and the means which will be tak- 
en to usher it into daylight with the apparent parerni- 
ty and sanction of a portion of “the people” across 
the water. 

Be it known, then, that this spurious, peace-monger- 
ing manifesto—notwithstanding its honied phraseolo- 
gy—is not an emanation from that respectable and 
truly Christian body, “ The Peace Society of Great 
Britain.” The members of that Association, while 
imbued with the spirit, and animated by the principles 
of “ peace,” and while earnestly desiring a speedy eod 
of the devastating and bloody war that afflicts this 
continent, are, nevertheless, the conscientious and de- 
termined enemies of slavery, which they regard as the 
meanest, the guiltiest, and the most horrible of al! the 
forms which war has ever assumed. These good men 
counsel! “ peace,””—not because they do not loathe, ab- 
hor, and utterly condemn slavery, but because they 
deem war, whether offensive, defensive, or for what- 
ever object, forbidden by the spirit and maxims of the 
New Testament, and, therefore, unlawful. 

Neither is the document which, in due time, will 
come “ greeting,” as from “ friends and brothers” on 
the opposite side of the Atlantic, to those in this coun- 
try who are maintaining a life and death struggle with 
the arch foes of “ Religion, Humanity, Justice and 
Civilization,” both North and South, the offspring of 
those in Great Britain who desire “ peace’’ because 
they are penetrated with a genuine sorrow, in view of 
the “ strife, bloodshed, misery and suffering” which 
have already characterized the war, and threaten to 
be indefinitely prolonged, and who consider that the 
end sought to be achieved, however just and desirable, 
may be too dearly purchased. Such persons have had 
no share in.the origination of the present ‘‘ Appeal ;” 
they have never been consulted ; and are, according to 
our information, as yet ignorant of its existence. 
From what source, then, does this expostulation 
flow? Who are the would-be “ peace-makers?”” We 
answer: This precious document has its origin in the 
secret ils of the sece and copperheads 
of England—in close understanding, fellowship and 
conspiracy with the traitors of Richmond, and the 
Woods, Vallandighams, Seymours, Kendails and 
Pendletons of the North. These words of meekness 
and mercy, uttered in the voice of Jacob, but written 
by the hand of Esau, are intended to forward the 
cause of those who, at Chicago, shouted “ Down with 
Lincoln by ballots or bullets ”"—*‘ The election of our 
candidate, or a civil war at the North”—‘ Cut the 
throat of every Lincolnite,” &c., &c. Ina word, 
this sanctimonious appeal in behalf of peace, which is 
hereafter to be promulgated in America, as containing 
the spontaneous aspirations of friends and brothers, is 
neither more nor less than the device of wicked men, 
who are seeking to overthrow the administration of 
Mr. Lincoln, that they may substitute one that shall 
reinstate a slaveholding oligarchy in the government 
of the country. 

This illegitimate and hypocritical “ Appeal ’’—con- 
ceived and brought forth by the foreign agents of Jef. 
ferson Davis and his copperhead allies, and carefully 
pulated by the chief men of the “ Southern In. 











Jeff. Davis has already declared that he d dsa 
withdrawal of our armies from the South a necessa- 
ry preliminary to any negotiation. Who shall ask 
for an armistice? Shall our government sue for 
terms at the feet of the South? Will this audience 
of soldiers agree to that? [Cries of “ No; no!”] 
but what does an armistice mean ? It means to cease 
operations in front of Atlanta; It means to loose the 
hold on Ric ; it means to stop Farragut at 
Mobile. As every one knows, di y takes a 

réat deal of time, and probably at last would fail. 

‘an we spare enough of the weather now left us for 
military operations to be frittered away in armistice, 


and then find ourselves carried into the winter, when 
our campaign must necessarily close ? Can we afford 
that now ? But who believes the rebels will volunta- 


especially, if we are to 
by an armistice that we are un- 
able to conquer them 

Mergent 0 bo he Rr: ap 
ve to to pay their war ; to give a pen- 
sion to Wiety hdeowaall and maimed sol- 
diees ; 

been done to the 


dependence Association ” in England, will be intro- 
duced to public notice by means the most surrepti- 
tious, circuitous and deceptive. Though begotten in 
England, it will be carried across the St. George’s 
channel, and will make its first appearance on the 
shores of the Emerald Isle. This course will be taken 
in the belief that, in Ireland, it will be more like- 
ly to find immediate acceptance ; and because, being 
brought to light there, its real authors and promoters 
will remain unknown and unsuspected. Certain 
ministers of religion will be found to read said “ Ap- 
peal” from their pulpits, and to recommend it for 
signature to their congregations. Measures will be 
taken that from the pulpit it may find its way into the 
columne-of the Irish press, where it will receive cop- 
perhead commendation. It will then be brought 
back to the land of its nativity, where its pro-slavery 
and friends will obtain for it all the support 
they can; and it will finally come to the United 
States, preceded by a flourish of trumpets, to be pro- 
claimed as the voice of the people of Great Beitain. 
We trust, however, that ere it reaches these shores, 





understood, that the friends of “ Religion, Humanity, 


imposition—“ a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.” 
This document, it will be seen, is a strange mix- 


purpose of making statements which the writers knew 
perfectly well were contrary to the facts of the case. 

“ When the war began,” say they, “ we were more 
inclined to the North than the South.” This asser- 
tion, as far as the prime movers of the Appeal are 
concerned, is not true. They were, from the begin- 
ning, secessionists—the enemies of the North, and the 
friends, allies and agents of the Richmond conspira- 
tors. 

The people of the South are represented as having 
“risen up in defence of their rights.” No men 
knew better than the concoctors and manipulators of 
this Appeal, that, (in the language of Vice President 
Stephens, ) the slaveholding oligarchy of the South, in 
the “ height of their madness, folly and wickedness,” 
rose in rebellion to overthrow “the best and freest 
government—the most equal in its rights, the most 
just in its decisions, the most lenient in its measures, 
the most inspiring in its principles to elevate the race 
of men, that the sun of heaven ever shone upon.” 

“ It is utterly impossible to subdue the South,” say 
the mendacious framers of this fraudulent paper; 
knowing, at the time they wrote the words that Island 
No. 10; Fort Donelson; Hilton Head, Beaufort and 
a large part of Florida; Forts Jackson and St. Phil- 
ip; New Orleans; Port Hudson ; Pensacola; Nor- 
folk; Nashville; Vicksburg; Chattanooga; Dalton; 
Atlanta ; Fort Gaines ; Fort Morgan, and a host of oth- 
er strongholds of the rebels had been taken, and were 
lost to the Slave Power forever. 

Another assertion, shamelessly false, is, that “ the 
Declaration of Independence asserts the self-evident 
right of the South to set up a government for them- 
selves.” ‘The truths asserted by that great charter of 
American liberty are these : first, that men are creat- 
ed equal: second, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights: third, that 
among these rights are life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness: fourth, that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men: fifth, that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; and, sixth, that when any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right 
of the people to abolish it. 

The object of the rebel conspirators of the South 
was the overthrow of these principles. The traitor 
at this moment next in rank to the desperate chief of 
the Southern Confederacy has distinctly and authori- 
tatively repudiated the ideas promulgated in the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He has branded them as 
“fundamentally wrong.” Here are his words :— 
“Our government is founded upon exactly the opposite 
ideas ; its foundations are laid, its corner-stone rests, 
upon the great truth that the negro is not equal to 
the white man ; that slavery is his natural and normal 
condition.” The statement, therefore, that the Dec? 
laration of Independence asserts the right of the South 
to set up such a form of government as that which 
they are seeking to establish is contradicted by the 
rebels themselves. 

That “ there are striking resemblances between the 
slaveholders’ rebellion of 1861 and the struggle for 
independence in 1776, and that the South are follow- 
ing the precepts and example of the Fathers of the 
Revolution,” is another of the falsehoods which the 
people of England are called upon te endorse. What 
resemblance, we ask, is there between the principles 
contended for by the patriots of ’76, and those enun- 
ciated by Mr. Stephens in 1861? The men of ’76 
contended for /ibexty based upon equality. The men 
of ’61 declare that the doctrine of equality was “an 
error,” and that they are contending for slavery, based 
upon what they call “the great physical, philosoph- 
ical and moral truth—the subordination (or slavery) 
of the inferior to the superior race.” The revolu- 
tionary fathers taught that established governments 
should not be changed, save when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same 
object, evinces a design to reduce the people under 
absolute despotism. That then, and only then, it is 
their right and duty to throw off such government. 
“Such,” they say, “has been the patient sufferance 
of these colonies. To prove this, let the facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world.” And they then proceed 
to recount a long list of grievances, not one of which, 
as the authors of the appeal wel) know, can with jus- 
tice be alleged by the South. What audacity, then, 
to speak of “a parallel,” and of “striking resem- 
blances ” between the rebel States now and the col- 
onies in 76; and to recommend to the North the 
“duty” and the “high privilege” of pursuing to- 
wards the rebel States the course which the mother 
country adopted at the close of the seven years’ war! 

The people of the United States are asked if there 
has not been strife, bloodshed, misery and suffering 
enough. They answer, Yes; and woe to those by 
whom they have been caused! Woe to the men, 
who, that they might carry out their diabolical design, 
to found an empire upon the enslavement of a helpless 
race, 

“Cried havoc, and let slip the dogs of war” ! 


To the slaveholding traitors of the South, rather 
than to the loyal and patrietic people of the North, 
attach the infamy and guilt of that bloody strife 
which copperhead peace-makers hypocritically profess 
to deplore. 

“Is it not time to cease from this cruel war?” 
The answer of the American people is, No; not until 
that declaration of human rights which has been tram- 
pled upon is vindicated by the sons of those who 
published it to the world. Not until the Constitution, 
purified from its pro-slavery compromises and guar- 
antees, is reéstablished, and is respected and obeyed 
wherever it has aforetime asserted jurisdiction. Not 
until the Union, sundered by slaveholding traitors, is 
restored in all its former extent, and more than its 
original integfity, and is based upon the principles of 
universal and impartial liberty. Not until the Procla- 
mation of Freedom, which has pledged the honor and 
arms of the nation to maintain the liberty of more 
than three millions of the native-born people (and now 
Citizens) of the country, is carried out in the fullness 
of its spirit and the exactness of its letter. Not un- 
til Abraham Lincoln, who was fully and constitu- 
tionally elected President of the United States, is, in 
fact, as well as in name, the recognized Chief Magis- 
trate in every State and Territory belonging to the 
nation. Not until the flag which was struck down on 
the 14th of April, 1861, has been replaced, and floats 
in honor and triumph, without a rival, from sea to sea, 
and from the lakes to the gulf. 

“Is it not time to take counsel together, as to the 
best means of restoring peace?”’ The loyal and pa- 
triotic people of the United States have already taken 
counsel together, and have unanimously resolved, 
that the best means of restoring peace is “to lay 
aside all differences and political opinions, and to do 
every thing in their power to aid the Government in 
quelling, by force of arms, the rebellion now raging 
against its authority, and in bringing to the punish- 
ment due to their crinies the rebels and traitors ar- 
rayed against it ;—to seek the utter and complete ex- 
tirpation of slavery from the soil of the Republic ;— 
to uphold and maintain the Proclamation of Freedom, 
and to promote such an amendment of the Constitu- 
tion as shall terminate, and forever prohibit, the ex- 
jstence of slavery within the limits or the jurisdiction 
of the United States.” Such are the measures by 
which the people are seeking to secure an honorable, 
just and lasting peace. ‘ 

“ What has become of the freedom of speech, the 
freedom of the press, and the right of habeas corpus 3” 
These questions are quite superfluous, as they are pre- 
cisely those which are being continually asked by the 
copperhead demagogues and journals of this country. ’ 
The acswer is, that Mr. Vallandigham and bis co-con- 
spirators not only enjoy liberty, but are permitted to 





may last, and what intermediate state may be enforced 


n very much in Mr. Lincoln’s power, and very largely 
indulge the utmost license ; and not/conten* with plot- | dependent on his choice, if a new term of power 


its origin, character, and real purpose will be so well | ting sedition in secret places, go up and down the | shall be given him. But, itt 


public streets uttering treason, vainly seeking to pro- 


Justice and Civilization ” will be prepared to rejeet it | voke arrest, in order that they may have an oppor tu- 4 half-friend of freedom, bu 
with indignation and contempt, and to brand it as an | nity of complaining that the liberty of speech is de- | slavery, 


nied. The “ character of the government ” is in no 
other respect “changed,” than that it allows these 


ture of assertions and interrogations, used for the | ravings to go unpunished. “The impunity which such 
men everywhere enjoy under the protection of the 


Constitution they are aiming to destroy, demonstrates 
at one and the same time the utter groundlessness of 
the charges preferred against the Administration, and 
that the Union, in the element of moral stability, is 
stronger than the element of treason by which it is 
assailed.—«@. T. 





McOLELLAN’S LETTER. 

In another column may be seen Gen. McClellan’s 
letter accepting the nomination of the Chicago Con- 
vention. The writing of this letter must have been 
felt to be a difficult task. The inefficiency, or, more 
accurately speaking, the inaction of Gen. McClellan 
for a long period, during which he had charge of the 
armies in the very centre of the war, was attributed 
by some to want of military capacity, by others to 
want of will to overcome the enemy. His friends de- 
fended him against both charges, alleging that he was 
the ablest of our Generals, and that he was doing 
everything in his power for the overthrow of the re- 
bellion. Now, those same persons have made him 
their candidate for the Presidency, on the express 
ground that they wish the rebels conciliated, not con- 
quered. For two years they supported him as hav- 
ing the arm and the heart of a thorough warrior, 
laimed his at the head of the army on 
that ground, and beld up-their hands in amazement at 
the audacity of those who jadged him otherwise. 
Now, when their thoughts, they must confess, are 
turned on peace, they select this same determined 
fighter as the person best fitted to carry out the peace 
programme. These two things don’t hang well to- 
gether. The terms of acceptance of such a proposal 
from such people must have been hard to express 
in a decently plausible fashion. In fact, he has not 
made them plausible. Let us look at some of the 
particulars. 

“ The preservation of our Union,” he says, “ was 
the sole avowed object for which the war was com 
menced.” Whoever accepts this proposition not only 
accepts a false statement, but ignores a truth which 
it is essential to McClellan’s purpose to keep out of 
sight. The destruction of our Union, not its preser- 
vation, was the avowed object for which the war was 
commenced. The rebéls began it; they began it for 
that purpose, and have continued it for that purpose ; 
and the last utterances of their leaders show an un- 
shaken persistence in that design. When we adopt- 
ed our war measures in defence, no doubt, the object 
was the preservation of the Union thus assailed ; and 
this has continued to be ovr immovable purpose. 
And Gen. McClellan unites in this purpose, if the re- 
peated declarations of this letter are to be trusted. 
“The Union,” he says, “is the one condition of 
peace.”—“ The Union must be preserved at all haz- 
ards.”"—The reéstablishment of the Union in all its 
integrity is, and must continue to be, the indispensa- 
ble condition in any settlement.” 

The formal statement of both these sides, Rebel 
and Union, showing that the two parties, from the be- 
ginning to the present moment, have pursued purposes 
diametrically opposite and irreconcilable, shows also 
the absurdity of Gen. McClelian’s claim that bad the 
war been conducted “ only ” for the preservation of the 
Union, “ the work of reconciliation would have been 
easy.” To say that reconciliation was easy or possi- 
ble during the continuance of such conditions is ab- 
surd. To say that the war has been perverted, by the 
Administration, to other purposes than the reéstablish- 
ment of the Union, is false. 

Gen. McClellan is now the candidate of the uncon- 
ditional Peace party. Portions of his letter, it is true, 
squint in the direction of war, else he must have lost 
the votes of the War Democrats, and lost also the 
election. But he gives in his adhesion to the Peace 
party in this paragraph :— 

“ The Union was originally formed by the exercise 
of a spirit of conciliation and compromise. To re- 


store and preserve it, the same spirit must prevail in 
our councils and in the hearts of the people.” 





cont 





The very next sentence of the letter, however, de- 

clares that “the reéstablishment of the Union, ir all 
its integrity, is, and must continue to be, the indispen- 
sable condition in any settlement.” From these two 
things, combined with Gen. McClellan’s intimation 
that the present Executive has erred in not condact- 
ing the war solely for the object last mentioned, we 
get his decidedly orjginal idea of the judicious method 
of conciliation, namely: Confine yourself to the one 
point in which your purpose is diametrically opposite to 
that of your antagonist. 
Im fact, a good deal of this letter is suited to re. 
mind us (as far as self-contradiction is concerndtl) of 
the rallying-cry of the party to which the author has 
now joined himself, recorded in Book first of The New 
Gospel of Peace, as follows: “ Peace and Free Speech, 
and Death unto him that sayeth to the contrary.” 

With all his faults, however, Gen. McClellan is not 
so lost to shame and decency as to ignore the strong 
probability of failure in that movement of conciliation 
which is the chief purpose of his party, and of the 
fact that, in the event of such failure, the nation must 
maintain such Union with force and arms; that is to 
say, must continue to use the very means of which 
the Peace party now complain. Here are his words :— 


“Tf a frank, earnest and persistent effort to obtain 
these objects [the voluntary return of the seceded 
States and the reéstablishment of the Union] should 
fail, the responsibility for ulterior consequences will fall 
upon those who remain in arms against the Union. 
But the Union must be preserved at all hazards.” 


In short, if such conciliation as can go hand in hand 
with point-blank refusal of the one chief demand 
made by the rebels shall not avail, Gen. McClellan 
admits that we must continue to fight. No wonder 
that the more determined of the Peace men already 
object to his letter. The wonder is, that McClellan, 
adhering (as so many expressions in his letter show) 
to the maintenance of the Union as indispensable, 
should consent to be the candidate of men who show 
themselves so ready to relinquish it. 

Another passage (the last I shall refer to) in Gen. 
McClellan's letter shows his thorough agreement with 
the Peace party in one of the purposes which they 
have warmly at heart, the reéstablishment of slavery. 
He says— 

“When any one State is willing to return to the 


Union, it should be received at once, with a full guar- 
antee of all its constitutional rights.” 


I will not dwell here upon the enormous folly, im- 
plied in this sentence, of consent that any rebel State, 
on becoming satisfied that the plan of forcible secession 
is a failure, and that the pursuance of it by arms must 
lead to utter rain, may at once resume its place in 
the line of honest and loyal States, and send the civil 
and military leaders of the rebellion to be its Sen- 
ators and Representatives in Congress. Passing by 
the audacity and impudence of this feature of the 
plan above mentioned, I will notice briefly the con- 
tinued maintenance of slavery which is equally in- 
eluded in it, and which, in the mouths of slavehold- 
ers and their apologists, forms the chief meaning of 
the phrase, “ constitutional rights.” 

Slavery is not destroyed. Even if the rebellion 
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Think, fora moment, of the immense significanse 
of this paragraph. Think what is implied in the pub 
lic admission, by Mr. Lincoln’s Secretary of Sine. 
that, as soon as the rebels shall have laid down their 
arms, all the war measures which have interfered with 
slavery will cease, and all questions between inhab. 
itants of the Southern States, as well those Felating 
to slavery as others, will at once pass over to the ar 
bitrament of courts of law and councils of legisla. 
tion! 

Does the plan of the Peace party itself provide may 
thoroughly than this for a resumption of slavery ! 
We know what the courts of the Siave States are, is 
regard to that system. We know what the Supreme 
Court of the United States is. We know what very 
small chance a Southern negro has of getting justice 
through legal process. If President Lincoln consents 
by silence to this semi-official statement of the policy 
of the government, can any friend of freedom vote {or 
him? If he shall retain Mr. Seward as his Secretary 
after this disclosure, can any friend of freedom trut 
him *—c. Kk. w. 
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ANTISLAVERY PROGRESS, 


The following is extracted from the columns of the 
Alliance News, an ably conducted and widely circa- 
lated English journal, (and the organ of the United 
Kingdom Alliance,) devoted to the advocacy of the 
legislative prohibition of the traffic in alcoholic bev. 


erages. 

“ A very interesting letter from Dr. George Thomp 
son has been received by the Secretary of the Alli 
ance :—‘ I love (he says) to get above the smoke of 
the battle and the clash of arms, that I may contea- 
plate calmly the results of the conflict which slavery 
has provoked, Buta few years ago, the slaveholding 
oligarchy of the South claimed, and exercised, do 
minion over more than a million of square miles of 
territory, and asserted their right to carry their inter 
nal system into a region of still greater extent. To 
day, the territory in the possession of the rebels is 
less than half a million square miles, and that they 
hold dependent on their ability to resist, by oo 
arms, a vastly superior power. As for the my 
ing territories of the northwest, they, thank ; 
are forever rescued from the pollution and curse 0} 
slavery, and are offered as a free gilt the a 
freemen of the world at large. Thi eo 
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is a measure the importance of which cannot - ~ 
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is in a transition state ; the battle for ong or 
gun, and the triumph of right is —_- " 
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and the schemes of the Peace party fail, and if the 
plans of the present Executive go on triumphantly | 
4s at present, slavery will only continue gradually to 
approagh extinction for some time yet to come. Even 
Mr. Lincoln, whom the rebels and their Northern 
friends falsely call an abolitionist, shows no disposi- 
tion to interfere with the “ property ” of loyal slave- 
holders. How long the lingering decay of slavery 


upon the ex-slaves in place of freedom, are matters 
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“eoyeRs FROM NEW YORK. NO. XVI | 
Lbs ee . 
New York, Sept. 8, 1864. 
Iter of the Liberator: 
i “eo who is always an ass, was never more 
6 The Convention of domestic 
ane rs the marsbalship of that eminent Friend 
gators, B Horatio Seymour, assembled at a moment 
x yal party was on the brink of a division. 
eae these desperate schemers to 


or of 
in the power @ : P 
§ soit their reactionary designs beneath a 
cw 


i 
The de 
$ ¢ Chicago- 


are nw of the sound and fury of war, but signi- 
grform ful Instead, they chose to imitate those 
ing BO we East who uncover their bodies to con- 
en n bit they declared for an immediate sus- 
o a nostilities, and nominated a General of the 
ene y. ready and liable at ahy moment to re- 
Federal "hn «bloody and fratricidal war.” Their 


he dullest vision, and those 


on 


: inogg 18 apparent tot , , 
; eve that the nation’s part in the battle is 
: ro or inevitable, 
"rites Who mean surrender when they call 
Sensible men perceive that the Chicago 
, the programme of success at the 

es the fear which was sincerely entertained, 
a jcoln might be defeated if the war Dem- 
jictated the professions of their party, Is of 
vanolied. It is clear now that that party is 
hic of the corruption engendered by slave- 
/ com of unscrupulous and lawless knaves, and 
asm Js not yet reached by the spirit of our 
On the unclouded issue of succumb- 


will rate as public enemies 


ae t ypoerl 
fog peace 
, is not 


at Mr. Lit 
gcrats 
urse 


fuse 
bgt the retuse 


of ignorant too 


ritgtions 
ye eornre or of taking it, there is no ground 
ug *” : ‘eat the people err in their decision. And 
ly el eae why the Buffalo Convention van- 
si te impalpable ether, and the most radical 
nel lay aside the hope and the thought of 
pre Mr. Lineoln. The loyal party is again 


5 phalanx The Tribune, the Evening Post, all the 
_ominent journals whose lukewarmness has been 
gspicuous since the Baltimore nomination, now that 
; “possibility and necessity of a reversal are taken 
pie together, have come out squarely and unmistak- 
n « for the reélection. For a couple of months, the 
spjitical contest will be waged in earnest, and blows 
“ich have heretofore been given with impunity will 
sog be answered with blows as vigorous. 

“whe bid of the baser portion of the Fremont party 
k be favor of Chicago was met as it deserved, by 
niinian neglect. Not a lisp of the Pathfinder 
hose who had patted him and deceived him with 
They used him as a weapon of 







arent cajolery. 
weqult upon the Administration, and as a wedge to 
wiit the loyal populace of the North; when they 
f , 


iognd him of service in neither capacity, they aban- 





trar 


Joned him to his own reflections, (ahi fiera campagnia !) 
Two women grinding at a mili—the one shall be 
uken and the other left: twin cherries hanging on a 


single stem—the one was taken and the other left. Is 

re not some fatality in the connection between Mc- 
icllan and Fremont? Consider how each pre vented 
the recall of the other to active service in the field— 
shioning respectively the pressure of the radical 
and the conservative elements which contended for 
their return. To-day they jostle each other in the 


race for the White House. And as in the first in- 
stance, the Administration dexterously played one 
aninst the other, 60 now the people, arbiter of Cleve 
land and Chicago, will deny admission to both, and re- 


new their companionship in misery. I say this on the 
sumption that McClellan will accept the leadership 
endered him, bat his acceptance is by no means cer- 
win. As I write, he has given no sign of his inten- 
He may refuse. Will it be virtue, or because 
hesitates to follow Fremont’s example, (there they 
cross again!) and resign his office in the army t A 
delicate sense of honor, not less than of consistency 
a the candidate of a peace party, would induce such 
acourse, bat it is far from apparent that he would gain 
by the exehange. A defeat at the ballot-box would 
ly confirm his unlucky reputation as a General, and 
his pocket would most assuredly miss the salary he 
abandoned for one he could not clutch. Still, what- 
cver his motive, his withdrawal would foreshadow the 
joom of the peace faction. Already staggered by 
the fresh successes of our arms, which render their 
propositions for an armistice ridiculously untimely, 
they would present the spectacle of a party without 
ichief, without a principle, and without a hope. The 
dock and headsman are ready for such a monster. 
Your Senator, Henry Wilson, was right the other 
4y in allirming the impersonality of the coming con- 
It is between “ideas, not men. None so 
‘ind that he cannot see this; none so witless that he 
tnnot be made to understand the opposing claims of 
erly and slavery. Therefore there is no need to 
‘iy ourselves by undeserved praises of Mr. Lin- 
nor, equally, to waste our strength in exposing 
‘hero of the Chickahominy. The life or death of 
Republic, in the overthrow or the continued ex- 
‘ence of slavery, is the line on which the conflict 
“ay be fought to a decisive end. Here is food in 
*nty for the speeches of all who take the stump or 
‘ostrum during the present canvass. “A house 
‘vided against itself cannot stand.” Shall the con- 
“sent be all free or wholly slave? Make the issue 
Pal, and honest minds will gravitate to the right 
om mevitably. The Tribune acts wisely in adver- 
e «pamphlet which will distinctly and forcibly 
~ "th, mainly in their own terms, the avowed aims 
me two great parties. Were our adversaries sin- 
re “ey would subscribe to the Z’ribune fund, but 
tu vil not. The servants of the Prince of Dark- 
““ ‘ave no fondness for the light. Their platform 
ae of lies, and our veracious Governor is re- 
i . Me for having preceded it with a very pernicious 
“Pe. To be sure, the resolutions and the speech 
% President of the Convention did not always 
tae because the conspiracy of false 
_. “as not complete. Neither were the res- 
_"*sconcordant in themselves, as has been usually 
—— of the sayings and doings of these doughty 
oe Once more let attention be called to 
“Srtion of the States’ right doctrine, in the res- 
~ “8s and in the speech ; and compare these ex- 
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‘rom the latter :— 
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, in case the Government, as it has 
Toe 1 protect the polls from mob vio- 


eal ora ballots thrown by undisguised rebels 


ationary a of such acts will be held as revo- 
ler pc "e8t8ted with all the means and power 
“St control,” 


Marty whip . 
.. + hich thus announces its intention to re- 


or _ me Palianism as a desperate and final re- 
Undoubtedly eee to be feared as it is tobe watched. 
Vee ity hae, employ “ all the means and power 
Se viy ot the mes beg defeat the lawful expression of 
Rinne rebel Wority—in other words, to inaugurate 
~ wie, xin the image of the greater. Histo- 
Beret os de aay the apothegm that revolu- 
* Ancriogs ckward, and it will be recorded of 
Meidable an — that they “suppressed the most 

Sh, crushin Pegg civil® war ever known on 
tetors at "ad © enemy in the field, and binding his 
“etvarnd, “ae tm they cheerfully incurred and 
Se length of “ the debe of this great travail ; that 
re them ie ee did not dishearten them, nor 

to the delet ‘eit purpose, nor incline them to 
Teall, that ac ons of compromise and submission ; 
"4 slate of ia, “customed and in a measure hardened 
Rida g¢ it to r and its effects, they preferred in the 
‘rent Gian & civilian President, rather than 
a hes) ; %* two military nominees, or any one 
ie Rory 7a! chieftains who had deserved well 
*rtocratie oe So much for our fidelity to the 
‘ray os E. Fenton was nominated yes- 
‘eed wea Suse, by a very handsome majority, to 
“o Seymour as Governor of the Em- 





pire State. The days of the present incumbent are 
numbered, for New York has repented of him in sack- 


cloth and ashes, and she will as little repeat her folly 


of two years ago as she will desert the cause of the 
Union in November. M. pu Pays. 
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LETTER FROM GEORGE L. STEARNS. 


Boston, Sept. 12, 1864. 





Editor of the Liberator : 

Sir—I notice in your last paper the following para- 
graphs :— 

“We publish elsewhere a singular correspon- 
dence between several worthy radical gentlemen 
and Mr. Fremont. It is sufficiently ludicrous to see 
the way in which Mr. Stearns and his comrades 
seek to elevate the Fremont movement into im- 

rtance by gravely proposing the withdrawal of 

Ir. Lincoln, and, as an offset and sort of quid pro quo, 
the withdrawal of the infinitesimally small claims and 
chances of Mr. Fremont. It seems, however, that 
the latter is disposed to carry the joke still farther, 
and accordingly, with all the soberness in the world, 
he declines to withdraw his name, but proposes a 
new Convention. 

This would be all very good and refreshing as 
matter of joke in this warm weather, if the elec- 
tion of a President for the next four years were not 
so serious a matter. We cannot bear such trifling 
at the hands of men who ought to be earnestly at 
work my sepa the chosen candidate of the loyal 
men of the country. The party represented at 
Baltimore and the party to be represeated at Chi- 
cago are the only parties whose candidates demand 
any man’s serious attention. Indiscreet, discon- 
tented, and ambitious persons,—the disloyal and the 
factious, may increase or lessen the chances of one 
or, the other of these candidates by the course they 
may pursue. They can do nothing more. This 1s 
the simple matter of fact. 

Mr. Lincoln was the choice of a Convention 
fairly representing the loyal men of the country. 
He is supported with enthusisastic approbation by 
the great body of the loyal people of the country. 
It is mere folly and factiousness in loyal men to pro- 
mote the disorganization of the Republican party 
and the success of their opponents, by attempting 
to spread the impression that Mr. Lincoln is to be 
abandoned, or by doing anything but striving ear- 
nestly to secure his reélection.— Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser.” 

I did not see this in the Daily Advertiser, and should 
not have taken the trouble to reply to it if I had; 
but as you have copied it, I wish to say a few words. 

I have not taken an active part in this controver- 
sy between Abolitionists as to Mr. Lincoln’s fitness 
or unfitness for office, confining myself to an expres- 
sion of my opinions in private conversation, which 
are, that Mr. Lincoln is unfitted by nature and edu- 
cation to carry on the government for the next four 


years. Neither have I beena partisan of the Fremont 
movement. He is not my candidate for the Presi- 
dency. My opinion of Mr. Lincoln I know is exten- 


sively shared by the leaders of the Republican party, 
who a week before the capture of Atlanta despaired 
of his reélection. I presume you know as well as I 
do, that measures were then being taken by leading 
Republican member’ of Congress, and editors of the 
most influential Republican newspapers, to induce Mr. 
Lincoln to withdraw from the canvass, and allow them 
to make a new nomination, as the only means of saving 
the party from annihilation. This measure was de- 
feated by the capture of Atlanta and the traitorous 
character of the Chicago platform, which combined 
to raise the hopes of the Republican party, and caused 
them to adhere to Mr. Lincoln. The letter to General 
Fremont was written, not in his interest, but to pave 
the way for a similar demand on Mr. Lincoln ; which 
there is little doubt would have been successfully 
made by his leading supporters, but for the triumph of 
our arms at Atlanta. 

From the beginning of the war, my sympathies have 
been with those who have struck the hardest and most 
direct blows at the rebellion. This is my idea of anti- 
slavery work. Crush the rebellion, and God will 
take care of the negro. 

Respectfully, GEORGE L. STEARNS. 


ADDITIONAL WORDS OF OHEER. 


LexincrTon, Sept. 5, 1864. 
Dear Mr. Garnison—I have been a subscriber 
for your paper for almost thirty years, and a constant 
reader. I cannot bear the idea that its life should be 


endangered by your fidelity to the noblest convictions | 


of duty. My circumstances will not allow me to do 
much to sustain it, but I gladly provide a substitute 
for one of your subscribers who has fallen off. 

I enclose three dollars for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Liberator, which you will please send to 
Edward G. Stetson, Port Royal, South Carolina. 

Very truly, yours, Cc. STETSON. 





Puitapetrata, Sept. 6, 1864. 
Wa. Liroyp Garrison, Esq. : 

Dear Frirenp—Enclosed please find six dollars 
for two copies of the Liberator for one year. Send 
one copy to Headquarters Camp Wm. Penn, the other 
to the Hospital for sick soldiers at the same place. 

I have been very much interested with your attitude 
respecting President Lincoln, &., and appreciate the 
old Liberator more than ever for the service it has ren- 
dered the cause of Freedom in this particular; and 
I am sure your subscription list will not be allowed to 
diminish just at this juncture, when it is rendering 
such valuable service in the good cause. To aid in 
the work, therefore, I shall look around and see where 
I may send it occasionally to advantage. 

Yours, truly, WM. STILL. 


Boston, Sept 2, 1864. 
Wx. Lirorp Garrison, Esq.: 

Dear S1r,—Enclosed please find three dollars for 
The Liberator one year from date. Your course in our 
national affairs meets my hc arty approval, and I hope 
other gentlemen may come forward with their three 
dollars, and sustain you in your honest endeavors. 

Yours, very truly, D. ROBINSON, Jr. 





Boston, Sept. 3d, 1864. 
Mr. Garrison,—Please send The Liberator to 13 
Federal street, and oblige a friend. 
RUFUS GIBBS. 


P. 8S. I begin where Mr. Emerson leaves off; and 


for the same reasons. R. G. 
ENGLISH SYMPATHY ACKNOWLEDGED BY 
THE PRESIDENT. 


The following letter has been addressed by the 
American Minister in London; to the Manchester 
Union and Emancipation Society :— 

LEGATION OF THE UniTED States, 
Lonpon, Aug. 19, 1864. } 

Srr,—I am requested to inform you that the Reso- 
lutions passed by the Executive of the Union and 
Emancipation Society of Manchester, on the Fourth 
of July last, which I had the pleasure to transmit to 
the President of the United States, have beef received 
by him with the most grateful satisfaction. 

If there were need, the sympathy thus manifested 
in quarters so evidently disinterested and just, would 
inspire the Government and people with new resolu- 
tion to rescue their institutions from the dangerous 
abyss which American slaveholders, aided by male- 
volent spirits both abroad and at home have conspired 
to open before them. 

Believing that in perseverance they are promoting 
the ultimate interests of the human race everywhere, 
they draw satisfaction from a cheering recognition of 
their labors from all worthy sources. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 
Jonny H. Escourt, Esq., Chairman, &c. 





Mr. Tuomrson ox Care Cop. On Sunday, the 
4th inst., Mr. Thompson delivered an address to a 
crowded audience in the town of Harwich; and on 
Thursday, the 8th, lectured before a numerous assem- 
bly in the Agricultural Hall in Barnstable. Mr. 
Thompson has received numerous invitations to visit 
the Cape, and lecture in the various towns in that part 
of the State. 


| 





FREDERICK eta ag PRESIDENT LIN- 


The secessionist newspapers in Great Britain are 
publishing with exultation a letter recently addressed 
by Mr. Douglass to an English correspondent, who 
had assisted to send out a box of clothing for the use 
of distressed freedmen in the District of Columbia. 
The following is an extract from that document: 


The more you can say of the swindle by which our 
Government claims the respect of mankind for abol- 
ishing slavery—at the same time that it is practically 
re-establishing that hateful system in Louisiana, under 
General Banks—the better. I have not readily consent- 
ed ta the claims set up in the name of anti-slavery for 
onr Government, but I have tried to believe all for the 
best. My patience and faith are not very strong now. 
The treatment of our poor black soldiers—the refusal 
to pay them anything like equal compensation, though 
it was promised them whenethey enlisted ; the refusal 


| to insis€ upon the exchange of colored prisoners, and 
| to retaliate upon rebel prisoners when colored prison- 
| ers have been slaughtered in cold blood, although the 





President has repeatedly promised thus to protect the 
lives of his colored soldiers—have worn my patience 
quite threadbare. The President has virtually laid 
down this as the rule of his statesmen: Do evil by 
choice, right from necessity. You will see that he does not 
sign the bill adopted by Congress, restricting the or- 
ganization of State Governments only to those States 
where there is a loyal majority. His plan is to organ- 
ize such Governments wherever there is one-tenth of 
the people loyal !—an entire contradiction of the con- 
stitutional idea of Republican Government. I see no 
purpose on the part of Lincoln and his friends to ex- 
tend the elective franchise to the colored people’of the 
South, but the contrary. This is extremely dishonor- 
able. No rebuke of it can be too stinging from your side 
of the water. ‘The negro is deemed good enough to 
fight for the Government, but not good enough to vote 
or enjoy the right to vote in the Government. We 
invest with the elective franchise those who with 
bloody blades and bloody hands have sought the life of 
the nation, but sternly refuse to invest those who have 
done what they could to save the nation’s life. This 
discrimination becomes more dishonorable when the 
circumstances are duly considered. Our Government 
asks the negro to espouse its cause; it asks him to 
turn against his master, and thus fire his master’s hate 
against him. Well, when it has attained peace, what 
does it propose ? Why this, to hand the negro back to 
the political power of his master, without a single ele- 
ment of strength to shield himself from the vindictive 
spirit sure to be roused against the whole colored race.” 


LORD PALMERSTON ON THE AMERICAN 
QUESTION. 


The Prime Minister of England, in an address de- 
livered to his constituents, in the town of Tiverton, on 
the 23d of August, spoke as follows in reference to 
the policy of the British Cabinet on the question of” 
the slaveholder’s rebellion in the United States :— 


“ Then there was the. American civil war. There 
is much diversity of opinion as to the merits of the 
contending parties. Some are for the North on the 
ground of their hatred of slavery. Some are for fhe 
South on the ground of their love of freedom and in- 
dependence. We might have been involved one way 
or the other if we had listened to many of those who 
urged different courses of action—we might have 
been involved in the quarrel; but I believe the coun- 
try is glad we have abstained from taking that course. 
(Cheers.) We could have had nothing to gain, and 
we should only have added thousands of our own 
sons to the hecatomb of victims which that calamitous 
and bloody slaughtering war has sacrificed. (Cheers.) 
We may hope that time and reflection—and recent 
advices from America show some favorable symptoms 
—we may hope that time and reflection, and the fact 
of immense losses which have been sustained, and 
the slight hopes of success which appear on the part 
of the North—we may hope that many months will 
not elapse before some progress will be made towards 
healing that tremendous breach which now exists. 
(Cheers.) Butof this I am convinced, that if we had 
yielded to those who, from the purest motives and 
from a sincere conviction, urged us to interfere to of- 
fer our mediation to endeavor to reconcile the quar- 
rel between the parties before the parties were ripe 
for our adjustment, we should not only have failed in 
accomplishing that object, bat we should have em- 
bittered the feelings between that country and this, 
and have rendered the future establishment of good 
relations between us and themselves less easy and 
more difficult. (Hear.) Therefore I think our neu- 
tratity was wise, and I am sure that itis appreciated 
by the country at large.” 


_ ene 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


“Tne New Gosret or Peace, accorpinG To Sr. 
Bensamix. Book Third. Sinclair Tousey, New 
York: 1864.”—pp. 47. 

We have now the third part of this very ingenious 
and amusing, and in the main accurate, satirico-histor- 
ical work. It brings the sketch of the war down to 
the destruction of tbe pirate Alabama, which was com- 
manded, the author tells us, by “one named Raphael 
(not theangel.)” To give an idea of the style of the 
work, we copy a short passage relating to events of 
recent occurrence. 


*‘ And Ulysses, after he had threatened to take the 
chief city of the Ephephvees from the north side there- 
of, marched suddenly to the river catled Djeemz, and 
attacked the city upon the south side. 

Then said all the men who would have had Litulmak 
the Unready made chief ruler, Lo, Ulysses doeth that 
which Litulmak hath done before him. (For Litulmak 
had also marched to the Djeemz, with Robbutleeh 
hard after him.) And they glorified the wisdom of 
Litulmak. 

And it was told unto Abraham that the Kunsuvvu- 
tivs and the Kopur-hedds said thus. And Abraham 
answered and said, They speak truly ; for both Litul- 
mak and Ulysses did go from the north side of the 
city of the Ephephvees unto the river Djeemz. And 
this remindeth me of another little parable. 

Two men entered into an house ; but they entered 
it not together. And both of these men went out of 
that house ; but they also went not out together. 

And the first was thrust out by the neck and shoul. 
ders, and was beaten until he was half dead. But the 
last went out because he would go, and they that were 
in the house were not able either to stay him or to fol- 
low him. 

Judge ye now, therefore, which of these men was 
like unto Litulmak, and which was like unto Ulysses. 








Tuer Creistian Examiner for September has the 
following table of contents :—I. Antisupernaturalism 
in the Pulpit. If. Carolina Coronado. III. Ameri- 
ean Art and Artists. IV. The Bible and Slavery. 
V. The Religious Lesson of Religious Controversy. 
VI. The Two Cartyles, or Carlyle past and present. 
VIL. The Brothers Grimm. VIII. American Exposi- 
tions of Neutrality. IX. Review of Current Litera- 
ture. 


The fourth article is founded on the contrasted po- 
sition of two recent works on Slavery ; one for it, by 
the Right Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Episcopal Bish- 
op of Vermont, the other against it, by Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, of Oxford, England. 

= 

t@™ A writer in the New York Sunday Mercury 
announces the following scheme as the result of con- 
ferences between the rebel commissioners and certain 
Democratic leaders at Niagara Falls. This plan of 
reconstruction, the writer says, was tacitly agreed to 
by the National Democratic Convention at Chicago :— 

“It was, that what was once the United States be 
divided into five separate confederacies, each inde- 
pendent of the other in the management of local 
affairs, yet bound to each other in certain r ts. 
These confederacies, as divided, were to consist 
of the following States :— 

1. The Cotton and the South Atlantic States. 

2. The Trans-Mississippi States. 

8. The States of the Great Northwest. 

4. The Middle States. 

5. The New England States.” 

It remained a question, with the authors of this 
hopeful scheme, whether to admit New England, as 
above, to the proposed Confederacy of confederacies, 
or to leave her out in the cold altogether. 

_————————___.. 

Pouiticat. The daily press informs us that the 
Maine State election has given a triumph to the Ad- 
ministration; that Governor Cony is reélected by a 
large majority ; that the whole Union Congressional 
tieket is elected; that the Legislature ie four-fifths 
Union; and that copperheadism there is completely 
crushed out. 

The returns from the Vermont election also indicate 
large Union gains. Smith’s majority for Governor 
will be far greater than last year. Union members of 
Congress are reélected by large majorities. The State 
Senate is said to be unanimously Republican ; and the 
House, it is thought, will not contaiq over twenty 
Democrats 








SPEECH BY MR. SEWARD. 


The Albany Evening Journal of Tuesday, contains 
a speech made by Mr. Seward at Auburn, on Satur- 
day, in response to a call from his fellow-citizens who 
were engaged in celebrating the victories of Farragut 
and Sherman. After commenting on the importance 
of these brilliant achievements and the gallantry of 
those engaged, Mr. Seward spoke of other topics, in 
the course of which he made the following statement, 
respecting the effect of a re-union of the States upon 
slavery. 


“ The chief complaint against the President is that 

he will not accept peace on the basis of the integrity 
of the Union, without having also the abandonment 
of slavery. When and where have the insurgents of- 
fered him peace on the basis of the integrity of the 
Union? Nobody has offered it. The rebels never 
will offer it. Nobody on their behalf can offer it. 
They are determined and pledged to rule this repub- 
lic or ruin it. I told you here a year ago, that practi- 
cally slavery was no longer in question—that it was 
perishing under the operation of the war. That as- 
sertion has been confirmed. 
The Union men in all the slave States that we have 
delivered are even more anxious than we are to abol- 
ish slavery, Witness Western Virginia, Maryland, 
Missouri, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Arkansas. Jef- 
ferson Davis tells you in effect the same thing. He 
says that it is not slavery, bat independence and sov- 
ereignty, for which he is contending. There is good 
reason for this. A hundred dollars in gold is only a 
year’s purchase of the labor of the working man in 
every part of the United States. At less than half 
that price you could buy all the slaves in the country. 
Nevertheless, our opponents want a distinct exposi- 
tion of the President’s views on the ultimate solution 
of the slavery question. 

Why do they want it? For the same reason that 
the Pharisees and Sadducees wanted an authoritative 
resolution of the questions of casuistry which arose 
in their day. One of those sects believed in a King- 
dom to come, and the other altogether denied the re- 
surrection of the dead. Nevertheless, they walked 
together in loving accord in search of instruction con- 
cerning the spirit world. ‘ Master,’ said they, ‘ there 
was aman of our nation who married a wife and 
died, leaving six brothers. These brothers success- 
ively married the widowed woman and afterwards 
died. And last of all the woman died“also. In 
the resurrection which of the seven shall have this 
woman to wife.’ 

Now what was it to them whether one or all should 
have the woman to wife in Heaven. It could be 
nothing to the Sadducees in any case. What was it 
to any human being on this side of the grave? What 
was it to any human being in heaven except the 
woman and her seven husbands—absolutely nothing. 
Yet they would have an answer. And they received 
one.. The answer was that while in this mortal state 
men and women shall never cease to marry and to 
die, there will be in the resurrection neither death 
nor marrying or giving in marriage. 

Although altogether unauthorized to speak for the 
President upon hypothetical questions, I think I can 
give an answer upon the subject of slavery at the 
present day —an answer whic! will be explicit, and I 
hope not altogether unsatisfactory. While the rebels 
continue to wage war against the government of the 
United States, the military measures affecting slavery, 
which have been adopted from necessity, to bring the 
war to a speedy and successful end, will be continued, 
except so far as practical experience shall show that 
they can be modified advantag ly, with a view to 
the same end. . 

1@> When the insurgents shall have disbanded their 
armies, and laid down their arms, the war will instant- 
ly cease—and all the war measures then existing, in- 
cluding those which affect siavery, will cease also; 
and all the moral, economical and political questions, 
as well questions affecting slavery as others, which 
shall then be existing, between individuals, and States, 
and the Federal Government, whether they arose be- 
fore the civil war began, or whether they grew out of 
it, will, by force of the Constitution, pass over to the ar- 
bitrament of courts of law, and to the councils of legis- 
lation. 40 

I am not unsophisticated enough to expect that con- 
spirators while yet unsubdued, and exercising an un- 
resisted despotism in the insurrectionary state, will 
either sue for or even accept an amnesty based on the 
surrender of the power they have so recklessly usurp- 
ed. Nevertheless, I know that if any such conspira- 
tor should tender his submission upon such terms, 
he will at once receive a candid hearing, and an 
answer prompted purely by a desire for peace, with 
the maintenance of the Union. On the other hand, 
I do expect propositions of peace with a restoration 
of the Union, to come not from the Confederates in 
authority, nor through them, but from citizens and 
States under and behind them. And I expect such 
propositions from citizens and States to come over 
the Confederates in power, just so fast as those citi- 
zens and States shali be delivered by the Federal 
arms from the usurpation by which they are now op- 
pressed. All the world knows that so faras I am 
concerned, and I believe so far as the President is 
concerned, all such applications will receive just such 
an answer as it becomes a great, magnanimous and 
humane people to grant to brethren who have come 
back from their wanderings, to seek a shelter in the 
common ark of our national security and happiness. 

The sun is setting. Sosurely as it shall rise again, 
so surely do I think that the great events we have now 
celebrated prelude the end of our national troubles, 
and the restoration of the national authority with 
peace, prosperity, and freedom, throughout the whole 
land, from the lakes to the gulf, and from ocean to 
ocean.” 








—_——_———- > -- —_———- 


CHARACTER OF THE British GOVERNMENT. 
Mr. Charles Gilpin, M. P. for Northampton, (Eng.) 
a member of the Society of Friends, nephew of the 
late Joseph Sturge, and Secretary of the Board for the 
administration of the Poor Laws in England and 
Wales, in an address lately delivered before his con- 
stiuents, said :— 


“Tam not ashamed of having been a member of 
an Administration, and you may not be ashamed for 
me, of which one of its leaders is the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the master mind of the House, who, 
in addition to the various claims that he has upon the 
gratitude and upon the recognition of the people of 
England, has added this last claim—many will say 
the claim that swallows up all others—viz., that of 
taking the working classes by the hand, by recogniz- 
ing them as men who are unwisely deprived of the 
franchise—which is their right; and declaring, in no 
ambiguous terms, his readiness to give hundreds of 
thousands, who are not now possessed of the fran- 
chise, that franchise which he believes, and which we 
believe, which he knows, and which we know, to be 
not merely their privilege, but their right. Lam not 
ashamed of having been and of being a subordinate 
member of a Government who lent the influence of 
their name and character to that nolde representative 
of the people—Richard Cobden—and through their 
influence brought him in communication with the 
Emperor of France, by means of which he was ena- 
bled to carry still further on the glorious work to 
which he had before set his seal some thirty years 
ago.” ; 


ARRIVAL OF M. AUGUSTE LAUGEL. 


Among the passengers who arrived by the Europe 
was M. Auguste Langel, a gentleman who has done 
for our country in France the same good office which 
Prof. Goldwin Smith has rendered it in England. M. 
Laugel is prominent among that accomplished class of 
writers who Mave made the Revue des Deux Mondes a 
leading organ of opinion on the continent, and his 
series of elaborate and brilliant essays in that maga- 
zine upon the American question will henceforth en- 
title it to a new share of regard with an enlarged trans- 
atlantic circle. Since the volume of De Tocqueville, 
no French writer has excelled M. Laugel in the wide 
extent and singular correctness of his knowledge of 
the issues that have divided American parties, or in 
the philosophic acuteness with which he has traced 
the working of the causes that led to the rebellion, 
and developed the character, progress and probable re- 
sults of the grand contest. 

__ For this familiarity with the history, geography and 
institutions of the United States, the want of which 
is 80 constantly felt by Americans in reading the 
works of English and continental commentators on the 
war, M. Laugel is doubtless indebted in great part to 
the fact that be has an American wife—the ¢ ter 
of the late Henry G. Chapman of Boston. He is the 
son of a French officer, and has himself attained dis- 
tinction in Paris as Professor in the Ecole des Mines; 
but being an ardent Orleanist in his sympathies and 
principles, he has recently resided in England, where 
the Count de Paris and the Duc d’Aumale have now 
their homes. M. Laugel is accompanied by his fami- 


ly. 
Those who know the ceaseless activity of he seces- 
emissaries In France, in misleading the European 
press on every point connected with the rebellion, and 


‘and the calmest argu- 
adgment and sympathies of the leading 


minds of Europe.—N. 








ANCE. 


Oranoe, (N. Y.) Sept. 8, 1864. 

GextLemen—I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter informing me of my nomination 
by the Democratic National Convention, recently as- 
sembled at Chicago, as their candidate at the, next 
election for President of the United States. , 

It is unnecessary for me to say to you that this nom- 
ination comes to me unsought. Iam happy 10 know 
when the nomination was made, the record of my pub- 
lic life was kept in view. 

The effect of long and varied service in the army 
during war and has been to strengthen and 
make indelible in my mind and heart the love and rev- 
erence for the Union, Constitution, Laws and Flag of 
our country. 

Impressed upon me in early youth, these feelings 
have thus far guided the course of my life, and must 
continue to do so to its end. 

The existence of more than one government over 
the region which once owned our is incom pati- 
ble with the peace, the power, and the happiness of the 


le. 
The preservation of our Union was the sole avowed 
object for which the war was commenced. It should 
have been conducted for that object only, and in ac- 
cordance with those principles which I took occasion to 
declare when in active service. 
Thas conducted, the work of reconciliation would 
have been easy, and we might have reaped the benefits 
of our many victories on land and sea, 
The Union was originally formed by the exercise of 
a spirit of conciliation and compromise. To restore 
and preserve it, the same spirit must prevail in our 
councils and in the hearts of the people. 
The reéstablishment of the Union in all its integri- 
ty is, and must continue to be, the indispensable con- 
dition in any settlement. So soon as it is clear, or even 
probable, that our present adversaries are ready tor 
peace upon the basis of the Union, we should exhaust 
all the resources of statesmanship, practised by civil- 
ized nations and taught by the traditions of the Amer- 
ican people, consistent with the honor and interests of 
the country, to secure such a peace, reéstablish the 
Union, and guarantee for the future the constitutional 
rights of a, State. The Union is the one condition 
of peace. e ask no more. 
Let me add what I doubt not was, although unex- 
pressed, the sentiments of the Convention, as it is of 
the people they represent—that when any one State 
is willing to return to the Union; it should be received 
at once with a full gGarantee of all its constitutional 
rights. . 
If a frank, earnest, and persistent effort to obtain 
these objects should fail, the responsibility for ulterior 
consequences will fall upon those who remain in arms 
against the Union. But the Union must be preserved 
atall hazards. 
I could not look in the face of my gallant comrades 
of the army and navy, who have survived so many 
bloody battles, and tell them that their labors, and 
the sacrifice of so many of our slain and wounded 
brethren had been in vain; that we had abandoned 
~ Unién for which we have so often perilled our 
ives. 
A vast majority of our people, whether in the army 
or navy, or at home, would, as I write, hail with un- 
bounded joy the permanent restoration of peace on the 
basis of the Union under the Constitution, without the 
effusion of another drop of blood. But no peace can 
be permanent without union. 
As to the other subjects presented in the resolutions 
of the Convention, I need only say that I should seek 
in the Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
framed in accordance therewith, the rule of my duty 
and the limitations of executive power, endeavor to 
restore economy in public expenditure, reéstablish the 
supremacy of law, and by the operation of a more vig- 
orous nationality, resume our commanding position 
among the nations of the earth. 

The condition of our finances, the depreciation of 
the paper money, and the burdens thereby imposed on 
labor and capital, show the necessity of a return toa 
sound financial system; while the rights of citizens 
and the rights of States, and the binding authority of 
law over the President, army and peuple, are sub- 
jects of not less vital importance in war than in peace. 
Believing that the views here expressed are but 
those of the Convention and the people you represent, 
I accept the nomination. I realize the weight of the 
responsibility to be borne should the people ratify your 
choice. Conscious of my own weakness, I can only 
seek persistently the guidance of the Ruler of the 
universe ; and relying on His all-powerful aid, do my 
best to restore the Union and peace toa suffering peo- 
ple, and to establish and guard their liberties and 
rights. ~-I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
GEO. B. McCLELLAN. 
To Horatio Seymour ane others, of the Committee. 





IMPORTANT LETTER FROM GEN. GRANT— 
HIS VIEW OF THE CRY OF “PEACE!” 


Wasnuineron, Sept. 8, 1864. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Lieut. 
Gen. Grant, dated “ Headquarters of the Armies of 
Bs States, City Point, Virginia, August 16, 
1864” : 


“How. E. B. Wasunvrn: 

Dear Sitr—I state to all citizens who visit me, 
that all we want now to insure an early restoration 
of the Union is a determined unity of sentiment in the 
North. The rebels have now in their ranks their last 
man. The little boys and old men are guarding pris- 
oners, guarding railroads and bridges, and forming a 
good part of their garrisons for intrenched positions. 
A man lost by them cannot be replaced. They have 
robbed the cradie and the grave equally to get their present 
force. Besides what they lose in frequent skirmishes 
and battles, they are now losing from desertion and 
other causes at least one regiment per day. With 
this drain upon them, the end is not far distant, tf we 
will only be true to ourselves. Their only hope now is 
in a divided North. This might give them reinforce- 
ments from Tennessee, Kentucky, Maryland and Mis- 
souri, while it would weaken us. With the draft quiet- 
ly enforced, the enemy would become despondent, 
and would make but little resistance. I have no doubt 
but the enemy are exceedingly anxious to hold out till 
after the Presidential election. Th y have many 
hopes from its effects They hope a counter revolu- 
tion. They hope the eiection of the peace candidate ; 
in fact, a nepal gy wad hope for “ something to 
turn up.” Our peace friends, if tney expect peace from 
separation, are daeh Gomi B would be but the be- 
ginning of war, with thousands of Northern men join- 
ing the South, because of our disgrace in allowing 
separation. To have peace on any terms, the South 
would demand the restoration of their slaves already 
freed. They would demand indempity for losses sus- 
tained, and they would demand a treaty which would 
make the North slave-hunters for the South. They would 
demand pay, or the restoration of every slave es- 
caping to the North. é 


Yours, truly, 
(Signed,) U. 8. GRANT.” 


—_— 


American Art. Fac-simile copies of two of Brack- 
ett’s paintings of American game and fish, have just 
been published by J. E. Tilton. These copies are not 
engravings, or photographs, or colored lithographs, 
but such exact and careful imitations of the original 
as to almost defy detection, being carefully made and 
prepared for framing exactly like an oil painting. But 
it is not the successful imitation alone which constitutes 
the chief merit of these pictures. They are of a char- 
acter such as has long been needed, viz: a good, ap- 

ropriate game picture for an American dining-room. 

n these paintings we have a string of American fish, 
such as every school-boy who has handled a rod and 
line will recognize, and a bunch of game-birds, such 
as can be found ih any of the woods within two or 
three hours’ ride of our large cities—pictures that 
Americans will recognize, and not some of those curi- 
ous designs of the air and water that figure in the pro- 
ductions of foreign artists, requiring a European or 
African traveller to describe them. The public will 
find it worth while to inspect these picturcs, which are 
on exhibition at Messrs. Tilton & Co.’s store, 161 
Washington Street. They are furnished to subscrib- 
ers at fifteen dollars a pair.— Boston Bulletin. 

=>. 

War VALLANDIGHAM was wot RE-ARRESTED, 
Speaker Coltax, ina recent speech in Peru, Ind., says 
the following is the reason why Vallandigham was not 
arrested when he returned from banishment : 
When Mr. Vallandigham returned, it was vety 
natural that the first place he went to should be a dem- 
ocratic convention. He thought Mr. Lincoln would 
arrest him. Mr. Lincoln knew the fact that at that 
time there was a secret organization in the Northwest, 
the details of which he may not have been familiar 
with ; but he knew the intention was to make Valian- 
digham’s arrest a pretext for lighting the torch of civil 
war all over the Northwest. Anxious to preserve the 
your own homes, Mr. Lincoln passed over 





peace at 
the return of Vallandi 





New Ortrans, Aug. 24. By the surrender of 
Fort Morgan we have 600 prisoners, 60 pieces of artil- 
lery, and a large quantity of material. In the twelve 
hours ing surrender about 3000 shells 


man killed seven _» 
E. R. S. CANBY, Major General. 





act, after his election, should 
ing of “ Lincoln’s captives.” Will not wait un- 





til after his inauguration. 


GEN. McCLELLAN’S LETTER OF ACCEPT- 





A CALL 


FOR A NATIONAL CONVENTION OF COLORED CITIZENS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

FeiLow-Citizexs : The present state of our country, to- 
gether with the claims of humanity and universal free- 
dom, and the favorable developments of the Providence of 
God, pointing to the liberation and enfranchisement of 
—_, demand of us to be united in council, labor and 

th. 

The nation and the age have adjudged that the extinction 

of slavery is necessary to the preservation of liberty and 

republicanism, and that the existence of the Government 
itself is contingent upon the total overthtow of the slave- 

holders’ oligarchy and the annihilation of the despotism 

which is inseparably connected with it. 

Brethren, the present time is immeasurably more favor- 
able than any other period in our history to unite and 
act for our own most vital interests. If we are to live and 
grow, and prove ourselves to be equal to the exigencies 
of the times, we must meet in council, and labor to- 
gether for the general welfare of the people. Sound mo- 
rality must be encouraged ; education must be promoted ; 
temperance and frugality must be exemplified, and in- 
dustry, and thrift, and everything that pertains to well- 
ordered and dignified life, must be exhibited to the nation 
and the world. Therefore, the strong men of our people, 
the faithful and the true, are invited to meet in a National 
Convention, for the advancement of these objects and prin- 
ciples, on Tuesday, the 4th day of October, A. D, 1864, at 
7 o'clock, P. M., [place will be named at ag early day,]} 

in the city of New York. The progressive and liberty- 

loving people of the loyal States are invited to send dele- 
gates, properly and regularly chosen. Let them come from 
the cities, towns, hamlets and districts of every section of 
the country, and lay the foundation of a superstructure, 
broad and deep, which in the future shall be a stronghold 

and defence for ourselves and our posterity, 

[Signed by*Henry Highland Garnet, Washington ; 

Robert Hamilton, New York ; Amos G. Beman, Jamaica; 

William Rich, Troy ; J. W. Loguen, Syracuse; Wm. H. 
Johnson, Albany ; J. W. B. Smith, Williamsburg ; Louis 
H. Putnam, Brooklyn ; Moses Viney, Schenectady ; 0. C. 
Gilbert, Saratoga Spa ; Geo. Weir, Jr., Buffalo; George 
H. Washington, George Henry, John T. Waugh, James 
Jefferson, Providence ; Peter H. Nott, Hartford ; Robert 
J. Cowes, New Haven; Jno. F. Floyd, Middletown ; 
Abraham J. Morrison, New Milford: Charles Lenox Re- 
mond, Salem: Alexander W. Wyman, William E. Mat- 
thews, H. H. Webb, Baltimore: J. D. Harris, M. D., 
Portsmouth, Va. : Sampson White, Hiram H. Arnold, Al- 
exandria : James Lynch, Abraham Murchison, Jacob Rob- 
ertson, Beaufort, S.C. : Charles Heads, Vicksburg, Miss. : 
Wm. Steward, Florida: Clinton B. Pearson, Newbern , 
N.C. : A. H. Galloway, Beaufort, do. : J. W. Ellis, Adri- 
an, Michigan: James L. Campbell, Saginaw, do. : Joseph 
Ferguson, M. D., Detroit, do. : L. Gross, John Waugh, 
Uniontown, Pa. : Hiram 8. Fry, Grayson 8. Nelson, Read - 
ing, do.: Wm. H. Riley, Alfred M. Green, Ebenezer D. 
Bassett, Philadelphia : Peter D. Hedges, Newark, N. J. : 
Joseph H. Barquet, Illinois ; Ransom Harris, Alfred Men- 
efee, Peter Lowry, Nashville, Tenn. : and many other 
representative colored men in the various States. ] 





1@-PARKER FRATERNITY LECTURES.4Q 
Seventa Series. 
AT MUSIC HALL. 
OPENING ADDRESS BY 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, ESQ, 
On Turspay Evenina, Oct. 11, 1864. 
To be followed on successive Tuesday Evenings by, 
Oct. 18—OCTAVIUS B. FROTHINGHAM. 
Oct. 25--ANNA E. DICKINSON. 
Nov. 1—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
Noy. 15—-DAVID A. WASSON. 
Nov. 22—To be announced. 
Nov. 29—-CHARLES G. AMES. 
Dec. 6—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Dec. 13—JACOB M. MANNING, 
Dec 20—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ORGAN CONCERT each Evening at 7 o’cloek. 
W. Evcene Taarer, Organist, 


Tickets admitting the bearer and Lady to the Course at 
$3 each. 
* Tickets admitting one person to the Course, at $3 each. 
Checks for Seats Reservep titu 7 1-2 o’crocx, $1 50 
additional for each seat. 
For sale at Oliver Ditson & Co's, 277 Washington street; 
John C. Haynes & Co’s, 33 Court street, John 8. Rogers's, 
1071 Washington street, and at the Anti-Slavery Office. 
Checks for Reserved Seats for sale only at Oliver Dit- 
son & Co's, and at John 8S. Rogers's. 
Only an average quality of seats will be reserved, (the 
east section of the hall,) leaving the same quality of seats 
(the west section) for those who do not purchase reserved 
checks. Sept. 16. 





Gy E. H. HEYWOOD will speak in Weymouth, San- 
day, Sept. 25, at half-past 1 and 5 o'clock, P. M. 

Subjects—“ Love your Enemies "—‘ The War a Crime 
and a Blunder.” 





OBITUARY. 





_ Ecizanern H. Warrrien, sister of John G. Whittier, 
died at their residence in Amesbury on the 3d inst. Miss 
Whittier’s name has long been known as that of a devoted 
friend of the colored race. Like her brother, she was 
born a poet, and the few pieces of hers which she has per- 
mitted to appear in print, are marked by rare grace and 
felicity of thought and expression, and deep and tender 
feeling. She has always lived in great retirement, the 
delight of her friends, who saw in her not only high poet- 
ical gifts, but an elevated and almost perfect character. * 








Young Ladies’ Boarding-School. 
TO LEWIS, A. M., M. D., will open a Boarding- 
School at Lexington, Mass., on the first day of Oo- 
tober, 1864. 

*Isaac N. Carveron, A. M., for several years teacher of 
Latina, Greek and Mathematics in Phillips’s Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., will be the Resident Principal, and will de- 
vote himself wholly to the work of instruction. Mrs. 
Carveron, a tried and successful teacher, will instruct in 
French. . 

Mr. Taroporr D. Wexp, for many years Principal of 
the Eagleswood School in New Jersey, will have charge of 
an important department. 

In all the approved featares of the best schools nothing 
will be wanting, while it is Dr. Lewis’s special aim to il- 
lustrate the possibilities in the’department of physical 
training. 

ieee having daughters of delicate constitutions te 
educate are invited to send to Dr. Dio Lewis, Lexington, 
for a Circular. 

Lexington, Sept. 8. 





MISS H. M. PARKHURST'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL 
‘FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Newsuna, N. Y. 


te The Fall Term will commence on Wednesday, 
Sept. 21. Aug. 26—2w 





MR. AND MRS. D. MACK’S 
Family Boarding-School for Young Ladies, 
Ar Orcnarp Hiv, Bermont, Mass. 
HE Schoal wiil commence the last Monday of Sep- 


tember. 
Circulars and references when requested. 
July 8. 3m 





A. J. GROVER, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrawa, La Salle Co., Illinois. 


attention given to securing and collecting 
cides for Eastern Merchants. 


References : 
— om Puituires, +» Boston. 
A. AINE, ". do. 
FARWELL, fino t Co. Chteege Tala 
Srevens & Barnum, Washington, D.C. 
Sép 12. a 
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Loetry. 
WAITING FOR THE HOUR. 


BY MRS. P. A. HANAFORD. 














[Suggested by W. J. Carleton’s picture, entitled “ Wait- 
ing for the Hour,” representing slaves waiting for the 
time to come when the President’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation should be in force.] 


They wait! Long, weary years have passed, 
And Liberty seemed far ; 
Lo! bright upon their future path 
Now beams the Polar Star. 
God from on high His ear hath bowed, 
His the Redeemer’s power, 
With rev’rent joy and holy hope 
They're “ waiting for the hour.” 


That hour! the bell of Liberty 
May ring it out with joy, 
When midnight stars shall sound it forth 
In th’ belfries of the sky.* 
The hour of Freedom! well may he 
Who helds Time’s measure there, 
Intently on the hour-hand gaze, 
Still “watching unto prayer.” 


Long had his voice proclaimed the hope 
The symbol-anchor tells, t 
And yet, he listens, half afraid 
To he&r the chiming bells 
Which tell that Freedom’s hour hath dawned, 
The long, sad night is o’er, 
The chains and fetters, woe and sin 
Of slavery are no more. 


Shout, friends of Liberty, aloud ! 
Shout with a mighty tone ! 

Sing, angels in the upper world, 
A song of Freedom's own! 

Now stripes and bondage are exchanged 
For peace and quiet homes, 

Where no slave-driver's voice is heard, 
And never bloodhound comes. 


Oh, artist ! on whose canvass glows 
This picture grand and high, 

Hast thou not won by work like this 
The “ Well Done” of the sky? 
And yet no pen can write the hopes, 

No pencil paint the joy, 
In all its fullness, which they knew 
To whom this hour was nigh. 


They wait! yet while we look, the hour 
Comes with its blissful freight ; 

Fling out fhe Stars and Stripes, a sign 
They may no longer wait. 

Shout Lincoln’s name, with blissful tears, 
Pray for him, day by day, 

And, through all coming time, look back 
With joy to “‘Sixty-three.” 

Reading, Mass. ° 





* Everett’s Oration on ‘The Uses of Astronomy.” 
+ The watch-key was in form of an anchor. 





oe 


WAITING. 
Down on the beach where the surges rise, 
And flaunt their spray at the muttering skies, 
A woman waits with fearless eyes. 


The wind breathes out in his northern might, 
A thousand wails through the rayless night, 
And the sea-gull screams in his blinded fright. 


There is only hope on her chill white brow— 
And only love, in her eyes’ deep glow— 
And only faith, in her heart below. 


Who shall tell what the waves may bring? 
Whether a wreck or a buoyant thing, 
To the faithful heart—a bliss or a sting. 

* * * * * * 
The Nation waits, while its quivering life 
Throbs ’neath the sweat and the blood of strife— 
The traitor’s gun, and the brother’s knife. 


And homes are dark—while a soldier train 
Bears down from the heights to their graves in the plain, 
The strength and the “ Beauty of Israel, slain.” 


And Freedom is waiting—her own holy hand 
Has broken the curse and the night of our land ; 
The wrecks of her folly lie strown on the strand. 


U pward she looks through the dusk of the grave ; 

Redeem her, 0 God! redeem her and save ! 

By the life of her faith! by the death of her brave! 
* * * * * * . * 

0, weary one! thou hast labored long, 

A nd prayed that all these clouds of wrong 

Might, lifting, leave thee pure and strong. 


Be not dismayed—but wait and see 
The emerald gate swing back for thee, 
How strong thy patient love may be. 


THE FUGITIVES. 


BY J. M. FLETCHER. 








Under the cover of darkness, 
Watching with lynx-like eyes, 
Parting the tangled brushwood, 
Boldly they seck the prize, 
Swift, for the boon is Freedom, 
Urging them on to speed, 
No matter how they suffer, 
No matter how they bleed. 


Far from the highways keeping, 
Living as best they can, 
Famine so grim and ghastly, 
Fearing far less than Man ; 
Into the swamps and marshes, 
Fleeing from danger’s track, 
On to the goal they journey, 
Never once turning back. 


Hunted with guns and sabres, 
Little their eyes can sleep ; 
Fainting and drooping and bleeding, 
Steadily on they keep, 
Watching the North Star’s glimmer 
Down through the gloom of Night, 
Praying for strength to struggle 
On in their feeble flight. 


Is there no sigh of sadness 
When from the slaver’s lash 
Into the wilds and thickets 
Some of their victims dash, 
Braving the scourge and rifle, 
Fleeing to swamps and caves, 
Dwelling with poisonous reptiles 
Rather than live as Staves! 


Oh ! to the Freedom-loving, 
Oh ! to the hearts that feel, 
How in their simple sorrow 
Stories like these appeal ! 
Is there no love of pity 
Left in the Nation’s breast, 
That, for the love of Freepom, 
Man should be so oppressed ? 





SEPTEMBER. 
0, golden autumn morn! thy balmy breath 
Comes freighted from the fields of ripened grain, 
Laden with sweets to steal away my pain, 
With whispered anthems for the summer’s death. 


There is a breathless stillness all around ; 
A rare and wondrous silence, such as waits 
Some new-born angel by those pearly gates 
Where streets of gold and bowers of bliss are found. 


The great waves of the grand old ocean swell 
With a hushed murmuring against the shore ; 
And immy heart a peace unknown before 

_— with joy, whose depths I may not tell. 

The light wind pla along the waving fields, 
And the tail) bend to meet it there ; 
And I am happy ! far-gone all my care— 





Zhe Tiberator. 
a THE LATE JOHN HOPPER. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT HIS FUNERAL, 
BY REV. 0. B. FROTHINGHAM. 











My Frienps: A sadder service than this I have 

never been caHed to; the funeral of one foremost 
among my truest, most constant and dearest personal 
friends, among the most affectionate and faithful of 
my parishioners. And yet, never came I to a ser- 
vice of this kind with a more serene faith, a more 
unclouded hope, a more entire satisfaction, as I review 
the life of my friend, and invite the All Holy and All 
Searching eyes to look down into my heart as I speak 
about it. It is just one week to-day since, on the 
eve of leaving town for the Summer, I was in his 
office, to have some friendly talk with him before I 
went, and never did he seem stronger; never more 
cheerful, never more vital, never more affectionate, 
never more interested in all that was going on in the 
social and humane world than then. The day be- 
fore yesterday, at Cambridge, a dispatch was put ivto 
my hands saying that he had gone. Overwork, 
overmuch care, overmuch anxiety, exposure to the 
terrific and tropical sun of this season had worn too 
much upon the strength that had been spent so freely 
before, and had hastened the attack which might have 
come sooner or later, but which none of us supposed 
could come so soon. In a moment, as it were, in 
the twinkling of an eye, as he had spoken two or three 
endearing words to his little boy, he fell back and 
was adead man. And yet we must not think even 
so sudden a death as this premature or unexpected. 
Nothing in Providence is premature, nothing under 
Providence is unexpected. God always foresees. God 
always anticipates. For everything there is an imme- 
diate cause, and a cause behind the cause, and another 
cause behind that, and when our friend came into this 
world, doubtless the sealed orders for his departure 
were deposited in his heart. He always wished to go 
as he went; he always believed that he should go as 
he went; he always said that with his earnest and 
ardent and fervid nature, such an end was the most 
likely. In fact, for some years past, he had been ready. 
More than once he had said to me, “ My friend, he is no 
wise man that does not know and surely feel that any 
day and any hour his hour may come. There is no 
security in apparent health, there is no security in ap- 
parent vigor; we do not know, any of us, from what 
quarter the stroke may come, but it may come at any 
moment”; and he was ready. And yet how hard to 
believe that he would meet with a sudden death, how 
hard to believe that he could meet with any death ; 
80 vital, so intense, so full of energy, so restless, so im- 
patient, doing everything that was required of him 
and doing a thousandtold more, his energy running out 
in a thousand unexpected channels. It seemed to me 
as if he never could be tired, it seemed to me as if he 
only cast off his superfluous energy; he must walk 
when others would ride, and run when others would 
walk. Did you come to him for advice, instead of 
giving advice, he undertook to do your work ; did you 
ask him to doa little thing for you, he did a great 
thing for you; did you ask him to do you a little favor, 
he conferred a great obligation without thinking of it. 
He was ready to do his own work exactly, punctually, 
point by point, down to the minutest detail, forgetting 
nothing, slurring nothing, and then he was ready for 
your work, my work, or any other that was to be 
done. It seemed to me as if there was no exhausting 
his power. I sometimes wondered whether he ever 
slept. So overpowering was this energy that he would 
even overflow his friends with his activity, and there 
was somewhat that was absolutely overbearing and 
tyrannical in his good will. He could scarcely allow 
you to take your work out of his hands; he was so 
anxious to do you a service, that he would almost con- 
sider it a wrong for you to do your own work in your 
own way. And yet I have never knowna man whose 
respect for the individual character of each one of his 
friends was so clear, so true, so firm, and constant; 
never did I know a man whose activities seemed so to 
overflow and bear away the individuality of his friends, 
who so indignantly resented the least intrusion upon 
that most sacred and solemn part of every man, which 
is his own holy personality. Here is one key to some 
most important secrets of his character. He knew a 
true man; he honored the man who was sincere, who 
was self-centred, who stood by himself, who took no 
man’s word and the word of no number of men against 
his own soul. He honored the man, and he honored the 
woman, who, independent, free, brave, dared to stand 
aloof and work alone, and live alone; would take ob- 
scurity, would take poverty, indignity, persecution, 
scorn, without flinching and without complaint. He 
had no end of respect and love for such a person, and 
no end of hostility, aversion, and scorn, and antipathy 
toward everthing that hampered, and thwarted, and 
limited, and cramped, that interfered with the true ac- 
tion of the individual human person. He had no pa- 
tience with limitation or constraint ; he demanded that 
the man should be free in every faculty, in every part 
of his nature, from the top to the bottom. He be- 
lieved in individual freedom to grow to its span, 
to develop, tolive ; and so how he hated all exclusive- 
ness, how le hated all narrowness, all impinging pre- 
judice, all monopolies! How he hated everything 
like servility, how he hated all those institutions that 
took the individual out of himself, and sank him in the 
mass of the people! How he abhorred, with the whole 
power of his nature, slavery of all sorts, for all sorts 
of men, simply because it limited their faculties and 
bound them down to another will. Not only had he in- 
herited from his great and noble father that hatred 
of the institution of slavery to which he was true to the 
end of his life, but it was born in him, bone of his 
bone, flesh of his flesh, and soul of his soul; and when 
this war broke out, he at once, and with all the ardor of 
his impetuous nature, with the fullness of his convic- 
tion, the weight of his will, the capacity of his intelli- 
gence, and the warmness and fervor of his heart, en- 
tered into it as if it was the cause of every woman 
and child in the land. Not of the small or great men, 
of tie white or the blaek, but of every individual 
human creature in all this country, he believed that 
this was the battle. He only knew how freely he 
opened his purse and let the contents flow out. I 
know, as some of his intimate friends know, how he 
worked in unnumbered ways; how, through scores 
of invisible currents, the stream of his bounty flowed 
out to the needs of the sick soldier in the hospital 
and to the well soldier in the camp; how for all sorts 
of provisions for our army he was giving, giving all 
the time ; how in the darkest hour he had full faith; 
how he gathered himself up in the strength of his own 
heart, and with a stern and manly patience bore the 
brunt of the storm. 


And while he thus resented all attempts upon the 
sanctity of the individual person, he had no toleration 
for that class of men who allowed their own individu- 
ality to be bought, to be putup in themarket. Above 
ail, he hated the Pharisee. Love as much as he did 
human nature, that love became an inverted love, and 
turned into scorn and wrath, a holy and a grand, a 
heavenly and a Christian wrath, when he thought of 
the Pharisee. The man who set himself up before his 
fellows, the man who put his fellow under his heel, the 
man who said, “Iam greater than you, I am wiser 
than you, I am better than you, I am more virtuous 
than you, I am holier than you,” the pretender, the 
sham, the man of hollow-and glittering outside, he 
spoke of in words so large that his mouth could not 
frame them into articulate speech, and his lips became 
dumb and palsied when he spoke of such. I know he 
was sometimes inclined to suspect Phariseeism where 
it was not, and to judge a little harshly of some men 
who were better than he thought ; but I remembered 
that he had been trained in a very hard school, and 
that he had seen human nature in its most repulsive 
form, and if any man had any right to doubt, it was 
he who had been brought up to the sight of sin and 





My soul to heaven its grateful homage yields. 
‘ : °S si , " 


misery, and guilt and turpitude. He had seen human 


nature falling and disgracing itself utterly, and when 
Iheard him sometimes pour out his most scathing 
wrath, I could only sit dumb, and wish that I had 
ever loved enough to give me the privilege to be so 
grandly angry as he was. 

In my friend I found what is so very rare in this 
world, a profound respect and admiration and love of 
human nature—of simple, pure, unadorned human 
nature. Not of this class of men nor of that class of 
men, nor of this sort of woman nor of that sort, but 
of man and of woman, and of that which is deeper 
than man and woman—humanity, the common God- 
born, God-given nature that is the sanctity and blessed- 
ness and hope of us all. He saw that, he saw it 
always, he revered it, he honored it, he went down on 
his knees to it, he loved it, he poured out his blessings 
freely upon it. No color of the skin, no color of the 
coat, no color of the human circumstances, no guise or 
disguise of fortune, ever concealed from that man’s eye 
the deep humanity of the person’s nature. It is easy 
for us to see what passes for human nature in the great, 
in the noble, in the wealthy, in the cultivated. He 
was less likely than m_st, perhaps, to see it there, but 
he saw it where only one in ten thousand men or wo- 
men ever succeed in seeing it; he saw it in its rags; 
he saw it in the poor man; he saw it in the black 
man; he saw it in the unfortunate ; he saw it in those 
who were the scorned and spurned of the world; he 
saw it in the outcast, in the distressed, in the squalid. 
‘Never, as long as I live, shall I forget—never, as long 
as you live, will you forget, you who knew it—how 
he took that little boy, that little, crooked boy, away 
from Randall’s Island; that little outcast boy, that 
little weed, that miserable little rag of humanity—how 
he took him into his house and home; how he honored 
him and respected him there ; how he sheltered him 
and covered him up from all disgrace ; how he would 
allow nobody inside or outside his house to look upon 
that poor little boy as other than God’s child, in the 
full image of God; how he gave him everything he 
could have, everything he could enjoy ; how he put him 
in the way of every privilege; how he lavished upon 
him the wealth of Mis heart ; and now this afternoon 
we shall lay our brother in the grave, with that little 
boy, and he will be taken into the kingdom with that 
little boy in his bosom. Oh, my friends, I would rather 
go into the Great Presence holding such a little crooked 
boy in my hands, than I would go clothed in all the 
whiteness of the angels. But it was not the unfortu- 
nate only; he loved the vicious only more than he 
leved the unfortunate. He saw the woman in the 
Magdalen; he saw the man in the thief, who had 
everything against him, and all the accidents of his 
own nature also. He would take the boy up out of 
the gutter, send him to school, give him an education, 
put him in an office, and further him in life, and never 
say a word to him afterward about it. He believed 
in man and woman; he believed that the Divine 
Spirit came to human nature in man and wontan ; he 
truly belieyed that there was that in the lowest, and 
poorest, and vilest, as we call them, of men and,wo- 
men, that, if opened freely to the light and air and the 
touch of God’s spirit, would revive and save them, 
and bring them into peace. He had full faith in God's 
will: he believed that if we could but love God’s 
children with but one-thousandth part of the love that 
God has for these children, this world would be an 
Eden. And what power of love the manhad! How 
it welled out of him, how it overflowed! All his 
friends he made angels, and loved them as if they 
were. All whom he loved he glorified, and then 
made them glorify themselves. One was always in- 
clined to hide his head when John Hopper spoke about 
him, and yet one always went away lifting his head a 
little higher, because he thought that John Hopper 
honestly and earnestly and sincerely could speak so 
about him. 


Freely he cast his bread upon the waters, upon all the 
waters, not asking whether it were likely to come back 
to him in many days or not, and some of it never did 
come back. Of course, a great deal of that bounty was 
lavished upon unworthy objects, and a great deal of 
that precious elixir sunk into sand; but he never 
would concede that a single drop was lost, or could be. 
He believed that what was done with a true spirit, and 
what was given out of a true heart, did its work, and 
went to its place, and I believe sotoo. But the dear 
God, when he gave this man his large, rich, wealthy 
heart of love, gave him also a subtile discernment and 
power of seeing into men and their motives which 
saved him from any fatal error, or any fatal misbe- 
stowment of his gifts. Well did that man see whether 
it was worth his while to give his love or to withhold 
his love; and I believe in the whole course of his 
experience, lavishly as he bestowed himself, he sel- 
dom bestowed himself utterly unworthily. Oh, what 
love it was! Well may I say it here, for here are men 
and women of all conditions, and poor men whom he 
has helped, and rich men whom he has befriended ; 
here are the educated, the wise and the simple; here 
are those who basked in the warm sunlight, here are 
those who felt the ardor of his spirit, and here are 
those whom he took up in his arms when they were 
feeble and poor, and gathered them into his bosom. 
And, outside, what multitudes there are off at the very 
confines of our country, off in California, off in the 
West, down in the armies, down here in the low 
places of our city, men and women, each one of whom 
could tell his or her story about John Hopper’s good- 
ness, fidelity and principle. Of course, he had - his 
prejudices—all strong men have; of course, he had 
his antipathies—all strong men of deep convictions 
have; of course, he had his enemies—all good men 
have; and I think he made his enemies by his firm- 
ness, by his constancy, by his outspokenness, by the 
unqualified and stern way in which he fought for 
‘the truth unto death, and faced all those that stood in 
his way. 

Well, he is gone, and we shall never more hear 
that firm step or see that sturdy figure on the street; 
and the poor cag no longer come to him, and the weak 
can no longer take his hand. How many will feel that 
they have lost their only friend! How many will feel 
that their strengthener, that their guide is gone! But, 
my friends, God never taketh away; He always giv- 
eth. The Old Book says: “The Lord gave and the 
Lord hath taken away.” I would mend it by saying, 
the Lord giveth, giveth, giveth. He takes away a 
form, and gives a spirit; He takes away the presence, 
and gives a memory and a hope; He takes away a 
friend, and gives an angel; He takes away the sup- 
port of an earthly home, and gives the pledge of a 
heavenly one beyond it; He takes away the objects | 
of time, and gives eternity ; He takes away the uses 
of the material and of the fleshly, and gives the great 
hereafter of blessed life; He takes one who walks by 
our side—He gives usa spirit that is with us here, 
everywhere and every day, that never leaves the 
door, that is always sitting in the chair, that is always 
filling the chamber, that is always bestowing gifts. 
The Lord takes away the dust, the form, the touch, 
the embrace, and gives to us the whole human na- 
ture, a fresh revelation of power, and truth, and great- 
ness, and goodness, that was concealed from us by this 
fine transparency of the flesh. God gives us Death— 
the great revealer, the great restorer, the true and 
beautifl friend, who tells us what our friends were, 
and how dear they were, and how good and how 
blessed they were, and awakes in our hearts that 
dear, deep longing which is the earnest of the immor- 
tal life. And now that my friend has gone, he has 
not gone; I shall never see him more with my eyes, 
but I shall always see him with my spirit; I shall 
never touch him with my fingers, but I shall always 
touch him with my faith; I shall never ask his ad- 
vice, but I shall have that spirit of his with me which 
will be better than his advice. We speak of immor- 
tality; there are many immortalities. For such a 
man as he, immortality is not on the other side the 
grave; it is on thia side. An immortality in the 
heart of his wife and of his child, and of his brother 
and sister, and of his nieces, and all those who loved 
him and depended upon him; an immortality in the 
love of those into whom he has put his love, in the 








of those whom he has adorned and kindled, an immor- 
tality wherever he has lived. That life does not go 
out; on the contrary, it stirs in the spots where he 
worked, the places where he enjoyed, the world he 
loved. And there is his own personal immortality, 
we believe that, too. All our modern thought, all 
our modern study, goes to deepen more and more the 
natural conviction that this individuality of ours is 
imperishable, that this personality of ours can never 
die. No, it is not tradition any more, it is not some- 
thing we read in an old book, it is not something that 
we take by the eye of faith; science with its inexora- 
ble laws is coming forward now, and I believe will 
indeed bring to full demonstration the old faith in a 
personal immortality. I believe it. He has left him- 
self here, he has taken us away with him to the be- 
yond. Nothing that has truly lived perishes; there 
is no death to truth, to wisdom, to aspiration; there 
is no decay to love. It niay take a hundred forms, 
but it will preserve a strong consistency, and the root 
that is planted here in the earth will grow and grow 
until it puts on immortality. It may ripen here, but 
it will flower in the great world that is to come. 
Let us not think that God dies when our friend dies, 
or that the hand of Providence is closed when our 
friend’s hand drops. Dear friends, let us not be so 
short-sighted and foolish as to imagine that, outside the 
horizon that bounds our eyesight, there is no eternal 
law, no infinite spirit, no endless love, no perfect good- 
ness, no never-ceasing thought. Out of that hand of 
God we can never drop; if our bark sink, ’tis to 
another sea, and that sea is the ocean of Divine 
immensity. Let us, O friends, with manly heart, 
with cheerfulness, with joy and triumph, stand by 
the remains of our dearly beloved brother. If he 
was brave, let us be brave; if he was true, let us try 
to stregthen ourselves; if he has helped us, let us re- 
turn the grace by helping our brother as he helped 
us; and may the spirit that went with him to the end, 
go also to the end with us, that we, too, may meet the 
inevitable hour and say it is blessed. 


REAL OS 


THE “PEACE PARTY.” 


Frrenp Garrison :—The constantly crowded con- 
dition of thy columns has often deterred me from of- 
fering any thoughts for publication, but the peril of 
true peace principles under the shadow of the “‘ Peace 
party ” of our land impels me once more to offer you 
a few lines. 

“ Wo to them that sew pillows under all arm-holes, 
and cry Peace, Peace,when there is no peace.” If such 
was the denunciation against those of the darker ages 
of olden time, who only cried Peace when there was 
no peace, what must be the decree concerning those 
of our day who cry ‘‘ Peace, Peace,” not only when 
there is no peace, but when they do not even mean 
peace, but the sabversion of authority, and the acqui- 
sition of power to themselves and their allies, where- 
by they can, for the present, put an end to the death- 
grapple between Liberty and Slavery, by exalting 
the latter into dominion, that the oppressor may have 
the semblance of peace in the possession of his hu- 
man chattels, and they (the peace-crying demagogues) 
receive at his hands the loaves and fishes of office, 
and find means to fill their coffers with unrighteous 
gain, both from the labor of slaves and by clutching 
the public funds, as some of their illustrious predeces- 
sors have done? Not only are they indifferent to the 
peace of the slave and the rights of his race, but 
they are not at peace in themselves with God,—as 
evinced by the spirit they manifest,—nor with their 
neighbors, unless they join with them in preparing to 
carry out their designs upon the Administration and 
the negro, by resisting unto blood those who stand 
for the rights of the colored man, and plead for the 
exercise of justice in the councils of the nation, and 
are in their various methods striving to enforce the 
submission of the wrong to the right. 

So transparent is the spirit of violence in these 
“Peace” agitators, that those in open rebellion 
against the government and the rights of man pro- 
nounce them cowards if they do not cause blood to 
flow around their own doors, rather than fail in their 
determination to “dethrone the tyrant. Lincoln.” 
The evidence of this warlike spirit of the present 
Peace party is before the public in the plots, secret 
organizations, and hidden munitions of war that have 
been discovered. 

But my object is not so much to denounce those in 
whom the war spirit, in its rankling against the lev- 
elling principle of justice to all, finds utterance in the 
hypocritical cry of “ Peace, Peace,” as to warn the 
true peace men, and those who desire to remain such, 
against the snare thus artfully set for them, by those 
who hope, by quoting Jesus as in favor of loving 
enemies and “overcoming evil with good,” to draw 
his real followers into their ranks as packhorses to 
bear them into power. Let us, then, who have seen 
the excellence of “true Christian non-resistance,’’ be- 
ware of these devices, and remain steadfast in the 
faith of its all-sufficiency, as being the only might that 
will ultimately make all right. Let us rest in the 
consciousness that the nation is our witness, that, for 
thirty years, we have openly borne testimony against 
the cancerous incubus on the body politic, slavery ; 
and not only warned the nation of an approaching ca- 
lamity as its legitimate culmination, but also failed 
not to enter our protest against countenancing an 

assault upon it by violence and blood; showigg the 
safer way of righteous legislation and just adminis- 
tration, and are therefore clear of blood-guiltiness in 
the present fearful struggle. Those, therefore, who 
in days past have opposed our measures and refused 
to lend us moral and civil aid, knowing our principles, 
have no reason to expect or right to demand our ac- 
tive codperation in the prosecution of those means for 
the suppression of this gigantic rebellion, through the 
removal of slavery, which they know our principles 
forbid. But they, having chosen their own course to 
the present crisis, have both of those enemies on their 
hands to be suppressed and eradicated in their own 
way, or let the nation perish, as it cannot stand 
without the suppression of the former, and that can- 
not be done without the destruction of the latter. 
Neither could the present calamity have becfaverted 
but by the removal or circumscribing of its procuring 
cause, by just legislation and more humane adminis- 
tration. 

If any complain that we are not doing our part in 
the great struggle for the completion of what we long 
since began, while we refuse to join in or support the 
combat, we will remind them that, if we live to our 
principles, or die for them as martyrs, the influence of 
our life or death will be worth more to the nation, in 
elevating again the moral and Christian standard, 
when the clash of arms shall have ceased in the land, 
than our active codperation in mortal combat would 
have been to those who remain after its close. If (as 
many have who stood on half-way Christian ground) 
all go over to the battle-field, or advocate the warri- 
or’s e of disposing of enemies, where shall be 
found the moral influence and Christian example 
needful to bring back the people from that measare of 
depravity and hardness. of heart which the strife of 
blood will have generated, and introduce them into 
that kingdom of righteousness and peace which is 
“not of this world,” and whose-subjects, therefore, 
cannot fight? The condition of such subjects and of 
our land in these times are strikingly set forth by the 
prophet Isaiah, chapter 26, verses 20 and 21: “ Come, 
my people, enter thou into thy chambers and shut thy 
doors about thee ; hide thyself, as it were, for a little 
moment, until the indignation be overpast. For be- 
hold, the Lord cometh out of his place to punish the 
inhabitants of the earth for their iniquity; the earth 
also shall disclose her blood, and shall no more cover 
herslain.” The Christian’s “ chamber of retirement” 
is a consciousness of God’s approving presence. 

Thine for truth, liberty dnd peace, 

SAMUEL KEESE. 
Peru, N. Y., 9th, 5th mo., 1864. “ 
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memory of these whom he has helped, in the virtue 





ready number 60,000. * 


A FREEDMEN'S VILLAGE. 


THE SETTLEMENT AT ARLINGTON HEIGHTS. 





scribes the Freedmen’s Village, established at Ar- 
lington Heights, near Washington :— 


“ Passing over Aqueduct Bridge, and noticing the 
eccoliubiadusistas for wh on which beset its en- 
trance and exit, going by government farms on 

which “ Do not trespass” is conspicuously announc- 
ed, and leaving behind a cemetery of soldiers 

graves, in which the slabs seemed almost number- 
less, you come at last to Freedmen’s Village. The 
approach is very unostentatious, and 1s made by 
a rather steep hill. The headquarters may be 
reached through Augur street, (for Freedmen’s 
Village is divided into wigs leaving Racker 
street forking out on the left. ne of the first ob- 
jects of inquiry here is the tailor’s shop. Here 
eighty-seven women are at present on the time-roll, 
of © om ten or twelve have learned the use of the 
sewing-machine. Its busy click can be heard before 
the threshold is passed. The interior of the tailor’s 
shop presents a novel and strangely interesting, if not 
very animated scene. Thecleanest of clean wood- 
en bencher are arranged along the oblong room, 
and are occupied by women whose fingers are busy, 
and whose tongues, in low tones, ge pace with 
the nimbleness of their thimbles. e ny A of 
these women is to keep a constant supply on and 
for those who shal! from time to time be added to 
the Freedmen’s Village. They commence their 
work at six in the morning, and continue it until 
noon. Then they have a recess of two hours. Com- 
mencing at two o'clock again, they break off at five. 
The present superintendent of the tailor’s shop has 
been there Scag months, and at the time he began, 
only four girls were employed there. The number 
has reached as high as one hundred and forty. A 
monthly report is always prepared and handed fn. 
After their day’s work is done, they attend evening 
school, which, in winter, is held from half-past six 
until eight in the evening, and in summer from seven 
until eigbt. The term during which they thus at- 
tend begins about the first of September, and closes 
the last of July. 

Leaving the tailor’s shop, the 


SCHOOL-HOUSE 


is next reached. Unfortunately, we arrived about 
an hour late. The children had been turned loose 
from their studies, and were playing in groups 
around their new-found homes. The school-house 
is a one-story frame-building, capable of holding 
quite a number of scholars. Benches were placed 
at regular intervals throughout the room, and every 
thing is neat in the extreme. Coal-oil lamps are 
suspended from the ceiling and fastened to the 
rane 3 affording ample opportunities for illumina- 
tion: Windows opening upon all sides render the 
ventilation perfect. The attendance used to num- 
ber between five and six hundred. It amounts now 
to about three hundred and fifty, there being at least 
one thousand children in the village. The school 


the ages of the children extend from five to four- 
teen. The evening school, during its session, is held 


day and Friday. The teachers include one gentle- 
man superintendent and three lady assistants, who 
are assiduously devoted to their vocation, and who 
have been singularly successfukin it. The colored 
children, whose welfare they so unremittingly con- 
sult, are educated precisely in those branches in 
which white children are instructed in our primary 
schools. The school already has two classes in ge- 
ography, and three in arithmetic. Writing on slates 
is being cultivated, though the deeper mysteries of 
copy-books have not yet been ventered upon. The 
school, we are told, compares favorably with those 
at Fortress Monroe, Portsmouth and Norfolk, and 
the educational and religious influence exerted over 
it is due to the American Tract Society at New 
York. Order among so large a body of children 
being indispensable, the strictest decorum is there- 
fore observed. In the fall, the school will probably 
be enlarged so as to accommodate eight hundred 
children. 
THE HOME FOR THE AGED AND INFIRM 


contains a number of greapants whose histories 
would doubtless prove absorbingly interesting did 
their infirmities and age permit a relation of them. 
As it is, these old and feebled but enfranchised 
slaves do little and say less—at least, tothe stranger. 
Some sit upon their beds, gazing vacantly before 
them; some look Idilingly “out of the window, 
watching the distant sunset; some are basking 
themselves in the sun and snoozing in comfortable 
and self-congratulatory — These dwellers in 
Freedmen’s Village, the halt, the lame, the maimed 
and the blind, with all the experiences which they 
bear within their bosoms, carry those experiences 
silently along with them, and do not speak of them 
often to any living soul. In the women’s depart- 
ment, the scene is less lifeless, as it always is where 
women are. There the needle is busy and the 
voice is not dumb. The eye sparkles yet, and the 
tones of the voice sound cheerily, and the bearing is 
blithe and possessed of vigor yet. In this. home are 
sixty-five inmates. As we leave it, it is bathed in 
and lapped by the golden waters of the sunset. 
Poor and abject and despised as those withered 
forms are by those who will pot recognize in them a 
soul, it is glorious to think that, even if they do lan- 
uish, they are languishing on a soil of liberty. 
hey have lived the lives of slaves, but they will 
die the deaths of freemen. ~ 


THE HOSPITAL. 

Hospitals are always sad scenes to visit, and the 
Freedmen’s Village hospital is no Jess sad than 
many others. A hospital is absolutely necessary 
under present circumstances. The village contains 
between sixty and seventy buildings, each building 
containing four tenements—one in each corner. 
The accommodation which a hospital affords is of 
course not practicable in this contracted space. 
The eases on hand at present are those of dropsy, 
intermittent fever, chronic peritonitus, scrofula, 
pneumonia, frost bite, typhoid fever and consump- 
tion. Two deaths occurred on Wednesday evening 
—one from paralysis and the other from chronic 
diarrhea. Sad as the Freedmen’s Village hospital 
is to visit, it would be sadder for its occupants to 
die in bondage than as they now die. No matter 
how tenderly they might have been cared for by 
kind masters and tender-hearted overseers, they 
see and feel, in their present condition, that events 
are working round to the restoration to liberty of 
their people as a people. Situated as they are, the 
least intelligent among them perceive in this new 
aspect of affairs an augury fr good for the fu- 
ture. 

ARLINGTON HOUSE. 


Through thick woods, spotted here and there 
with tents which glitter brightly in the light which 
unces through the boughs upon them, Arlington 
ouse is approached. At intervals along the route 
men are carpentering, and applying to various pur- 
poses the timber which lies ready to their hands, and, 
at certain points, the scene resembles the preparations 
for a camp-meeting. Proceeding further through 
the romantically-leafed woods, the old mansion of 
General Lee is at length gained. The first thing 
that meets the eye is the bighly satisfactory an- 
nouncement, “ No admittance except on business.” 
Our purpose being business, we, of course, expect- 
ed entrance. Captain F. B. Miller, who, we were 
informed, occupies this building as his headquarters, 
not being just at hand, the individual upon guard 
said that he had orders to let no one pass, and like- 
wise reférred us to the sexton. By the time the 
sexton was found, however, it was too late to ex- 
plore the interior of Arlington House. The back 
view is not very inviting, but the front is most im- 
posing. Eight massive marble columns give it a se- 
vere and almost antique aspect. But it is grandeur 
in ae Arlington House is at present a sad sight 
to behold. Its 

“Ts the loveliness of death, 

Which parts not quite with parting breath.” 


The portals are no longer flung wide open from that 
capacious, chaste and beautiful portico. The win- 
dows which overlook the semi-circular lawn, fringed 
with dark-dyed trees, and sloping down toward the 
glittering Potomac, are shattered, and the birds 
which have built their nests upon the cornices, wing 
their way and twitter throu gre deserted corri- 
° streams from the lofty staff rearing it- 

from the midst of the foll-grown 

sward, and almost directly confronting the Wash- 
Monument. A portentous stillness seems to 
brood around, as. in every tree there was a 
pyre eee could not be a 
as imagined murmur of the distant 
meant i more. than it could say. 





A writer in the Washington Chronicle thus de- . 


was organized on the 7th of December, 1863, and | 


only three evenings in the week—Monday, Wednes- | 
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MASON’s ISLAND, 


which is Sareusbes throug 
and a sepulchral tunnel. A 
raid, every man and boy o 
moned forth, apd a fort’ was thrown 
called Fort Greene. A detachment be which ny 
Reserves guards the island now and n we Yee 
ted to it without a pass. Mason's Isla Hirine: 
nothing more than a hiring-out de ‘ we 
to induce any of the inhabitants of F 1 dea 
lage to leave that place and to sett} pag 
w attached to one spot, and tate So ere. They 
ason’s Island was applied to its r oad 
on the 13th of last month, and i : 
now a vast amount of labor has been ae = y 
Before that time, it was occupied, it willbe - 
bered, by conscripts and negro regiment Tear 
ored people here at present live ip herte " nhs 
very strictly organized system jg mtistained” aad a 
arate barracks are assigned to the sin le Pho 
widowed women with families, i zh women, to 
and their families, and to single men 27a 
Very few single men are on the island c “e 
eigen of as fast as they arrive. St! 
Juring the month of June, the bir 
ried on at the rate of slaves pean tag ~ 
terms for which this arrangement is eflected of : 
vary. Children are hired out until they are —_ 
No men, we understand, are hired out unles wa 
their families, and then for a year’s time. D 
the present month, the number hired out Dearly 
doubled that of last month. There is but little ad. 
ness among the population at present. The beapita 
by-the-by, is absolutely a wen one. Not onlyis 
perfectly neat, and sweet and clean, and splendidy 
ventilated, but the care bestowed Upon the patient 
is tender and soothing, and every appliance which 
| can be seized upon to beguile the hours of illnen iy 
| instantly employed. The number of cases at pee 
| ent amounts to thirty. There have been as hn 
| as twelve hundred inhabitants of Mason’s Island t 
| one time, though only seven hundred are they 
|now. All the old and infirm are sent to Freedmer 
| Village, where, as we have elsewhere indicated, the 
| are well taken care of. : 
No regular system of labor is observed at Masa’ 
| Island, and all the policing is done by the people 
themselves. The camp is supplied with cows which 
‘ifty families are furnish! 


8 Very stony bray 
At the time of an 
n Mason’s Island wai 


uring 





| hail from rebeldom. F 
| with milk every day, and the hospitals are furnished 
| likewise with ten gallons daily. The hiring ons 
| said to be more encouraging than ever before. The 
| old Mason mansion meanwhile is almost out of sigh 
| of these camp and hospital scenes. Its flight of 
steps is surmounted by pillars, and as you approad 
it, sassafras trees bloom upon the right, and mabog. 
| ny treés spread themselves on the left. Peach ani 
| pear orchards infuse into the atmosphere a fast 
| agreeable odor, and the Chinese arbor-vite and 
}number of rare and curious flowers mingle thei 
| sweet breaths together. The river flows serenely 
| by, and the ebb of its waters can be described 
| through the dark border of woods along the shore, 
| and round the edges of the steep slopes. On th 
| one side of the house is a piazza, which was ancient- 
| ly used as a dancing saloon, but which is now usd 
as a Sunday school and place of prayer-meeting. 
Here, on the Sabbath, a white preacher bolds forth 
| in the morning, and a colored man in the afternoon. 
| As you stand upon the steps of the house, you 
| see an incessant stream of colored women and chil 
| dren coming up from the barracks below. Every 
| one carries a bucket or a butter-kettle with him, and 
| approaches the exhaustless well, which yields pore 
|eold water. This stream continues unceasing'y 
| from sunrise until night, and one almost thinks be 
| realizes the idea of life in the South. But, however 
unreal that idea may be, one cannot survey thissu- 
set scene on Mason’s Island, or remember the sister 
scenes at Freedmen’s Village, without remembering 
that the landscapes of the South, which the presence 
of the slave made so picturesque, are blotted out for- 
ever, and that a happier and holier prospect ™# 
succeed them.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN 
Champooing and Hair Dyeing, 
“WITHOUT SMUTTING.” 





MADAME CARTEAUX BANNISTER 


OULD inform the public that she bas removed {rom 
\ 223 Washington Street, to 
No. 31 WINTER STREET, 
where she will attend to all diseases of the Hair. été 
She is sure to cure in nine cases out of ten, eee 
for many years made the hair her study, and is Pa . 
are none to excel her in producing 4 new growta 0 es 
| Her Restorative differs from that of any one ei," 
made from the roots and herbs of the forett. ant 
| She Champoos with a bark which does a ear belo 
| country, and which is highly beneficial wo ~ oie fe 
| using the Restorative, and will prevent the 5° 
Gneeiwtes another for restoring grey hair — of 
| ral color in nearly all cases. She is not ere 
| her Restoratives in any part of the world, a el for bet 
| in every city in the country. They are also an to last to 
| customers to take to Europe with them, enoug!  ostiet 
or three years, as they often say they & 
| abroad like them. 
MADAME CARTEAUX BANNIsT 
No. 31 Winter Street, °” 
ie i Maen 


GAS FIXTURES. 
HE undersigned begs leave ee be — 


the public, that (owing toi 4 
obliged to leave his situation at Guts, where 
& Co's, now Messrs. Shreve, Stanwood * e work being 
been employed for the last fourteen res DO prepared 
too heavy for his physical strength, 80 
to do all manner of 
JOBBING ON GAS FIX 
i ew Fix 
in the most careful manner. New _ Jeake tO 
put up, old Fixtures and Glass Drop* - gall kinds 
ped, Gas Fixtures done over, and Gas Berners of a the 
furnished at short notice. Also, Os 
approved kinds. 2 I 
Particular attention given to Lay 
Shop under the Marlboro Hotel. 
Messrs. Hall & Stowell’s Provision —, LP 
Boston. N ELS? 
Refers to Shreve, Stanwood & Co. 


Oct. 30—ly - a 
0 
The True Temperance Pla 
BY R. T. TRALL, MD. 
perance cue’ 
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TURES, 


artis 
ring wp for o< jelt st 





4 ere? 


HE best and most scientific tem 
ublished. 

The errors of Temperance Referee last . 
profession, and the effects of aloohol of F snted ost 
man, are here for the first time pias a 5 oval 

Price, per mail—paper, 60 cents; ¢ “ING, 

MILLER & prow? Non Yo 
15 Leight Street, *° 
— 


July 15. RE Fo 
—— ‘ian 
Portrait of Mr. gr on a 
OHNSTON’S Crayon Portrait of Mr. "pret, 7 
J exhibition at the store of Ww an or . iv “ 
Washington street, and elicits ware OPP plished esti] 
litbographed by Mr. Johnston, and pe vee 
September. Price $1.50 per copy: c. i. prarna ef 
putt, 
Subscriptions received by RB. F. WA Joly ® 
Slavery office, 221 Washington street. 


ews AES ERAT om. 
Proclamation of inert as 
INE Photographs, 18 by 13 inches Prot ie 
and-Ink Drawing of the ar or je donsted 
handsomely iiiestrated- The origin eoription of $n 
Brooklyn Sanitary Fair, and by shen ed States. oo 
sented to the President of the 0 A liberal hers 
copy sent by mail on receipt of $3- 4 besatife! 
allowed 


3m 


ly to w308, 
Copy-right secured. App ,OWLAND JOH pail 


54 Beaver st., New Yor 
August 19. 





This house and these grounds willsoon have become 
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YALLAND! 
[A speech 
Meeting in D 


Fettow:( 
] propose to 
consi er whi 
[t is suggeste 
made the oth 


| beg leave 


questions in 
jin common W 

nitude te 
the discussio! 
As to his per 
sion to reply 
men who, wi 


| ed to oblivio 


Vienna and 


jewel upon b 
the characte! 
therefore, if 
ed here, whi 
in the colum 
me say that 
denounce ot! 
life twenty-t 
of revolution 
the legislatu 
lision the pat 
law-making 
for other pur 
ent motive. 
Chicago Con 
briefly an ac 
importance 
Only let me 
dignity, and 
purpose for 
ate—nay, sc 
—when Isa 
bled on this 
able man wi 
to criticise tl 
if he profess 
resented. J 
only a peace 
plause.] Te 
clared the pi 
States, and, 
plicitly deele 
periment an 
all the oppre 
by the Admi 
as the injury 
try which he 
of the peop! 
ate efforts be 
the end tha 
States, to re: 
of a Federa! 
lamation. I 
clared unswi 
proclamatior 
give thanks 
dressed to ey 
concern” [| 
[laughter }]— 
the hearts of 
vibrate to | 
that he can | 
who are we 
ation, tired « 
ing headlon, 
shall be rele. 
he is greatly 
aps i 
the father of 
they are of 
current whi 
peace. I ha 
members, its 
orm, an 
now that tl 
triot, who 
y that Con 
not yours. 
vate sentime 
obliged Lo of 
ed judgment 
ed, I did off 
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